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THE WATER CAME RUSHING IN- 
TO THE HOLE AND SOON THEY 
WERE UP TO THEIR WAISTS. 
THEN THE RASCALLY PROSPEC- 
TOR LEANED OVER AND CRIED: 
“HOW ABOUT IT NOW, YOUNG 
WILD WEST? IN FIVE MINUTES 
IT WILL ALL BE OVER WITH 
YOU.” 


In the days before the new-fangled wireless and TV, a 
generation of youngsters trembled as they turned the pages 
of their latest “dime novel’ to follow the exploits of the 
men who won the West. Now, Gold Star Books is present- 


ing a collection of these stories from Wild West Weekly, — 


The Buffalo Bill Stories, Wide Awake Library—every word 


of the original in permanent, bound-book form. In this 
volume: 


YOUNG WILD WEST AND THE “SALTED” 
MINE—Originally published in Wild West Weekly, 
No. 91, July 15, 1904. 
DENVER DAN. AND HIS MYSTIC BAND— 
Originally published in Wide Awake Library, No. 1204, 
Vol. II, July 20, 1894, 


I. A LITTLE SHOOTING TAKES PLACE. 


__ “Come! Whoop her up there, you lop-sided jigger! Whoop her 
up! Give every galoot in the house somethin’ to drink. I’m a 


man with more money than brains, I am. That don’t mean, 
__ though, that I don’t know nothin’, ’cause I do. I know a gold 


nugget from a piece of quartz rock, an’ don’t you forgit it! 
What is your medicine, you thirsty lot of animiles? Ther man 
what drinks with me drinks with a nipsquicher on wheels. 
Whoop her up!” 

As this string of words floated through the air there was a 
Tush to the bar of the Blazer saloon in the mining town of 
Solid Bottom, Montana, one fine morning in summer a few 
years ago. 

The speaker was a typical miner of the “bad man” sort, 
and it was more than evident that he had been drinking more 
than was good for him. 

There was nothing really vicious-looking about him, though 
he wore a belt that contained a brace of revolvers and a big 
hunting knife. 

He was one of the sort who say and do what they please, 
and, if it becomes necessary, pay the damage good-naturedly. 

There was a jingle of glasses and the nimble little man 
behind the rough board counter soon had things ready for the 
crowd to go ahead and “wet up.” 

“Here she goes, you ring-tailed galoots!” roared the miner. 
“I’m a stranger in town an’ I want everybody to know me. 
Say! that bottle don’t belong up there, bartender. I'll jest fetch 
_ it down fur yer!” 

Crack! 

He pulled out a revolver and fired at the bottle almost as 
soon as the words left his lips. 

The bottle had been about half full of some kind of liquor 
_ and the broken glass and contents flew in every direction. 

“Look out, there!” said the little man behind the bar. “Fun 
is fun, but don’t go to smashin’ my bottles. Bottles are scarce 
around these diggin’s, my friend.” 
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“Never mind about that. I’ve got more money than brains, 


as I jest said, an’ I'll pay fur ’em. Look out! There goes — 


another one!” 
Crack! ° 


Another bottle went, sure enough, and the little man 


showed signs of being very uneasy. 

“Tt ain’t fair to do that,” he protested. “’Tain’t that I’m 
afraid that I won’t git paid fur ther damage; it’s because I 
won’t be able to git any more bottles very soon. Quit it, my 
friend.” 

“Quit it, hey? Why, you ring-tailed galoot! I reckon you 
don’t know who I am. I am Sam Dango, ther worst man what 
ever breathed! I was never known to quit until I got good an’ 
ready, an’ I ain’t nowheres near ready yet. I’ve got ter break a 
few more bottles first. Give ther thirsty pilgrims another drink 


all around, an’ hurry up about it, or I might take a notion to ~ 


shoot a lock of your hair off!” 

There were about eight men in the place, and they hap- 
pened to be of the sort who will stand almost anything in 
order to get a free drink. They never worked when they could 
possibly get along without it, and it was just possible that Sam 
Dango had been keen enough to size them up when he en- 
tered the saloon and made so free. 

Not one of the men offered to interfere; on the contrary, 
they seemed to enjoy the rough play the bad man was indulg- 
ing in. , 

The man in charge of the place was plainly much worried, 
though there was no sign of fear on his face. 

The fact was that he had told the truth when he said that 
bottles were scarce in that section. 

He wanted those he had to make a show behind the bar, 
and if the bad man kept on with his fun he would soon be 
cleaned out in that line. 

“Take your pay out of that fur ther damage that’s been 
done so far!” Sam Dango roared, tossing a twenty-dollar gold- 
piece on the bar. “I’ve got plenty of money, an’ I don’t care 
how I spend it when I git started. Whoop her up, you hungry 
animiles!”” 

“There ain’t quite enough to pay fur everything,” observed 
the little man, holding the gold coin in his fingers. 


Pree 


“There ain’t enough!” cried the bad man, putting on a look 


that was meant to freeze the saloon man. 
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- “No; this twenty dollars will jest pay fur ther two bottles _ 
you broke.” 
“It will, hey? Well, I reckon I want jest about eight dollars 
change, an’ I want it quick. Shell out, now! Hurry up, you 
_lop-sided galoot!” 

Sam Dango now turned his revolver on the man behind the 
bar and acted as though he was real mad. 

“This ain’t fair,” cried the little man. “I took you fur a 
_ different man altogether, I did.” 
> Crack! 

_ The bad man fired and clipped a lock of hair from the side 
of the bartender’s head. 

The bullet passed just close enough to his scalp to sting 
him, and a howl went up from him. 

“Now, I'll jest touch yer up on ther other side. Hold still, 
or you may git ther bullet where yer don’t want it. I’m 

Oil — 

“Easy there, my friend! Don’t fire that shooter again, or 
you will get yourself in trouble!” 

The voice came from the doorway of the saloon, and, turn- 
ing around, the bad man saw a handsome young fellow of 
twenty entering in a free and easy manner. 

_ There was a pleasant smile on the face of the newcomer as 
he met the gaze of the bad man. 

Of medium height, perfectly formed and attired in a neat- 
fitting hunting suit of buckskin, the young fellow made a 
dashing appearance. 

A wealth of chestnut hair hung over his shoulders and the 
‘sombrero he wore was tipped back on his head in a jaunty 

fashion. 

Sam Dango had lowered his revolver when he turned 
around, and for the space of a second or two he stood there 
with drooping jaw. 

“It is bad form, my friend, to shoot the hair from a man’s 
head,” said the boy—for he could hardly be called anything 
‘more. “You just take my advice, now, and stop it. You'll get 
into trouble if you don’t.” 

“How’ll he git into trouble?” spoke up one of the loungers, 
‘who thought it advisable to say something just then to show 
the bad man that he appreciated the drinks that had been 
given him. 
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“I am not talking to you, sir!” came the quick reply. “One 


at a time, please.” 


“So you think I hadn’t better shoot ther hair off ther head 
of ther baftender, then, youngster?” queried Sam Dango, re- | 


covering his composure by a great effort. 


“Yes, that is just what I think,” was the answer in a cool | 


tone of voice. 


“Well, s’posin’ I shoot some of that hair off your head— 


you've got altogether too much, anyway?” 
“Oh! you mustn’t do that.” 


“Mustn’t do it, hey? Ha, ha, ha! I reckon you don’t know 


me. I’m Sam Dango, an’ I’m a nipsquicher on wheels! I could — 


eat up half a dozen like you fur breakfast every mornin’.” 


The bad man now made a move to swing his revolver 


around so it would cover the boy. 


“Drop that shooter, my friend! This is the last call—drop ‘ 


it!” 


himself looking straight into the muzzle of a six-shooter that 
was in the young fellow’s right hand. 

The smile had not quite faded from the handsome face of 
the dashing boy, but there was an expression in his eyes that 
meant a whole lot. 

Sam Dango let his shooter fall from his hand. 

A sigh of relief escaped the lips of the little man behind the 


Sam Dango gave a gasp of astonishment, for he found - 


bar, while the loungers shrugged their shoulders and looked 


rather uneasy. 

They were not in the habit of seeing such coolness dis- 
played, and to them it appeared rather strange. 

The dashing young fellow walked up and picked up the 
fallen revolver. 

He laid it on the bar just as two more newcomers entered 
the place. 

One of the latter was a man six feet tall, with long black 
hair and a mustache of the same hue, and the other was a boy 
of about the same age as the young fellow who had cham- 
pioned the cause of the little man in charge of the saloon. 


They were attired in hunting suits and were equipped with 


rifles, revolvers and hunting knives. 

“What’s ther trouble, Wild?” asked the tall man, looking at 
the bad man with an expression of disgust. “Some measly 
coyote’s been tryin’ to show off a little, I spose.” 
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“Yes, Charlie, this fellow was going a little too far, I . 
thought, so I told him to stop.” 

“An’ he didn’t want to, I reckon?” 

“No, but I made him.” 

- “Of course! If you couldn’t make a feller stop when you 
told him to, no man livin’ could. Ain’t that right, Jim?” 

“You can bet all you’re worth that it’s right!” retorted the 
other boy. 

“Say!” said Sam Dango, in a voice that trembled slightly. 

“Who in thunder are you fellers anyhow?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, stranger,” answered the tall man. “Ther 
young feller what jest made you behave yourself an’ do as he 
said is Young Wild West, ther Prince of ther Saddle an’ Cham- 
pion Deadshot of ther West. This other young feller is Jim 
Dart, a particular friend of his, an’ I’m Cheyenne Charlie, 
another particular friend. Now, I reckon that you know who 
we are.” 

“TI reckon I do. Come on an’ have somethin’. Bartender, jest 
put out ther drinks, an’ keep ther change fur what you said 
was comin’ to you.” 

Sam Dango placed another twenty-dollar goldpiece on the 
counter and nodded pleasantly to the little man behind it. 

The loungers who had been drinking at the expense of the 
bad man looked very much surprised when they saw this. 

They had put Sam Dango down for a very dangerous 
customer, and to see him take water as easily as he had was 
astonishing. 

The fellow who had asked Young Wild West how the bad 

man would get into trouble loosened the revolver that pro- 
truded from the holster that hung at his side. 

The dashing young fellow with the long hair saw him do it. 

“Step outside, my friend, and I’ll show you how to use that 
pepper-box of yours,” he said. 

“Wha-a-t!” stammered the fellow. 

“I see that you are getting ready to shoot, so I will try and 
show you how to do it.” 

“T ain’t gittin’ ready to shoot.” 

“Well, you was putting up a big bluff, then. Get out your 
shooter, now! Bluffs don’t go when we’re around.” 

- The lounger turned a sickly green. 

He was but a coward, after all, and he thought his last hour 

had come. 
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“Get out your shooter and do just as I tell you, or some. 


thing will happen that you won’t like.” ; 
With a hand that trembled slightly the man pulled the 
revolver from the holster. i 
“Aim at that corner over my head!” exclaimed Young Wild 
West. : 
“What fur?” 
“Do as I say! But cock the shooter first.” : 
“All right!” said the fellow, with a sigh of relief, for he saw ; 
that he was not going to be compelled to fight. “There she is!” a 
“Now, keep your finger off the trigger: I’m going to shoot 
that pepper-box for you.” 
A deathly silence followed the words. 
Then Young Wild West stepped around a couple of paces 
and raised his revolver. : 
Crack! Crack! ; 
Two reports rang out so close together that they fairly 
blended in one. 
“Thunder!” ejaculated Sam Dango. “I never seen anything 
like that afore! Young Wild West, you’re somethin’ to be 
proud of, you are! I’m glad I’ve met you. I may be a nips- 


quicher on wheels, but you’re a dozen miles ahead of me, you 
bet!” 


II. HENRY STONE AND THE 
SCHOOL TEACHER ARRIVE. 


Young Wild West and his two partners, Cheyenne Charlie, 
the famous government scout, and Jim Dart had just arrived 
at the mining town of Solid Bottom. 


They had come there for the purpose of examining some 
mining property for a man named Henry Stone, who wanted 
to go in the mining business, but knew so little about it that 


he had hired them to act as experts for him. 


They had dismounted in front of the only hotel in the place | 
and were just inquiring if Henry Stone was there, when the 
shots rang out from the saloon that was nearly across the 


street. 
Young Wild West, true to his nature, started over to see 
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_ what it was all about, and he got there just in time to save the . 
bartender from being shot at the second time. 

He saw what was going on the instant he stepped to the 
door, and as he was ever ready to help a person in trouble, he 
interfered. 

_ He was known nearly over the entire Wild West for his 
coolness and daring, but somehow his fame had not reached 
Solid Bottom. 

But those in the saloon had learned about it now. 

The wonderful shooting he had done when he fired and hit 
the trigger of the revolver in the lounger’s hand was enough 
to convince them that the boy was no ordinary young fellow, 
not by any means. 

Instead of being crestfallen and angered at the way he had 
_been used, the bad man who called himself Sam Dango 
showed signs of being delighted. 

_ He wanted to shake hands with Young Wild West and his 
partners and they let him do it. 

“I'm putty innocent, after all,” he said, with a grin. “I do 
git on my high horse sometimes, but that’s only when I find 
people who'll let me. I ain’t what yer kin call a coward, 
though, fur if it’s a case of fight when I’m in ther right I’ll jest 
show ’em that I’m a nipsquicher, an’ don’t you forgit it!” 

“You are like a good many fellows I have run across in my 
travels,” retorted Young Wild West, smiling at the man’s 
frankness. “‘Now, I guess your friends are satisfied to let it go 
as it is, so I will smoke with you, and then go on over to the 
_ hotel, where I promised to meet a man.” 

“Them ain’t no friends of mine,” said Sam Dango, nodding 
at the loungers. “I was jest treatin’ ’em, ’cause I knowed they 
was thirsty, that’s all.” 

“We’re everybody’s friends, we are,” spoke up the man who 
had held the revolver for Wild to shoot at. 

“That's right,” spoke up the little man behind the bar. 
- “You're ther friends of anyone as will treat yer. But don’t any 
_ of yer come around here agin with your tongue hangin’ out 
for a drink. If you do you won’t git it. You went back on me 
a little while ago, an’ I ain’t likely to forgit it very soon. When 
this man was goin’ to shoot all ther bottles I had behind ther 
~ bar you stood there an’ grinned. You're a lot of lazy loafers, 
_ anyhow!” 
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“You wouldn’t say that if it wasn’t that you had someone — 
here to take your part,” spoke up one of the men. eet 

“Oh, I guess I would! I never was afraid of you, nor any of — 
ther rest ‘of you.” (| 

“You are a rather small man,” said Wild, looking at the — 
saloonkeeper, “but I have an idea that you can thrash that — 
fellow. Can you do it?” 1 

“Yes, any one of ’em,” was the quick retort. “Ther trouble — 
is that ther whole lot of ’em will pile on a feller if he goes to 
lick one of ’em.” 

“Well, jes step out an’ give it to that feller,” spoke up 
Cheyenne Charlie. “It’ll do him a lot of good, I know. No one 
will interfere, unless one of you hollers enough.” 

The little man promptly stepped from behind the counter. © 

“Come on, you ungrateful loafer!” he exclaimed. “I may be 
little, but you’ll find me plenty big enough for you!” 

“The first man who pulls a shooter or knife will go under!” 
cautioned Young Wild West. 

The lounger, who must have weighed eighty pounds more 
than the little man, stepped forward to meet him. 

Then it was that the saloon man showed a very neat trick. 

He darted forward like a shot with lowered head and 
caught his man in the pit of the stomach. 

With a grunt the big man went down. 

Then the little man lit on top of him like a fly and began 
pummeling his face with both fists. 
.. With the breath knocked out of his body, the lounger could 
not do anything—not defend himself, even. 

But as soon as he found his voice he yelled out that he had 
enough. 

Young Wild West and his partners laughed heartily. 

The saloonkeeper had showed that he knew a thing or two. 
about rough-and-tumble fighting. 

“What is your name?” our hero asked him, 

“Joe Sechoff,” was the reply. 

“You are the owner of this place, I suppose?” 

“Yes, an’ I try to run it respectable, sir. A saloon is a 


necessity where there’s miners, you know, an’ that’s why I’m 
in ther business.” 


"1 see.” 
Wild then bought cigars for all hands, after which he gave 
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the loungers a piece of advice and then led the way out of the 
place. 

“Tl see you fellers later,” said Sam Dango. “I’m waitin’ to 
meet someone, like you, an’ if he don’t come around putty 
- soon I'll come over to ther hotel, fur mebbe it might be there 
that he’ll land when he comes.” 

“All right,” answered Wild. 

Our three friends walked leisurely across the street, the few 
men that had gathered outside to see what was going on 
following them. 

In front of the hotel the horses of Wild and his partners 
stood. 

__- They were very fine-looking animals, our hero’s being a 
full-blooded sorrel stallion which he called Spitfire. 

A fortune could not have purchased that particular horse, 
for not only was our young hero deeply attached to him, but 
he was the fastest and most intelligent of his kind to be found 
in the Wild West. 

“What was they doin’ over there, makin’ things rough fur 
little Joe?” asked the hotelkeeper, as our friends stepped upon 
the narrow stoop. 

“Yes, but we soon cooled them off,” replied our hero. 

“That feller what went in there an’ started things a-goin’ 
jest afore you fellers got here must be a regular hurricane, by 
his looks.” 

“Oh! he is one of the most harmless fellows that ever lived. 
He wouldn’t hurt anybody—not if they turned on him any- 
way hard.” 

Just then the rumble of wheels was heard and the next 
moment an old-fashioned stagecoach came in sight. 

It was drawn by four jaded horses and appeared to be 
pretty well loaded with passengers and baggage. 

The driver drew up in front of the hotel and gave an extra 
flourish of his whip. 

“Here we are, ladies an’ gents!” he called out to those 
inside. “All out fur Solid Bottom!” 

One of the first to alight from the rather dilapidated vehicle 
was a man of perhaps thirty, who was attired in an ordinary 
city business suit. 

He looked just a little out of place among the roughly- 
dressed men who had gathered about the front of the hotel to 
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witness the arrival of the stagecoach, but he seemed to be : 


pretty cool, for all that. 
“A tenderfoot,” said the hotelkeeper. 
But a moment later, when a young girl of twenty stepped 


out, attired in the style of a Denver belle, he took a long 


breath. 


She was a rather pretty girl, too, but did not appear to be : 


so greatly embarrassed, for a stranger. 
The other passengers were plainly ordinary Westerners— 


it. 

Their colored flannel shirts and broad-brimmed hats told 
that, and the belts they wore, with the butts of revolvers 
protruding from them, gave them the finishing touch. 

“Are you the proprietor, sir?” the tenderfoot asked, ap- 
proaching the only man who did not have a hat on his head. 

He struck the right party and received a reply in the affir- 
mative. ; 

“Well, sir, this young lady is the new school teacher, so she 
has informed me. She has come to Solid Bottom to teach the 
young idea to shoot. She—” 

“What’s that?” cried the landlord. “A gal with store clothes 
as must have cost a pile of money, come out here to learn 
someone how to shoot, hey? Well, she don’t look as though 
she knows ther difference between a muzzle-loadin’ rifle an’ a 
crowbar. An’ we don’t need anyone to learn us how to shoot, 
either. There’s too many what knows that now.” 

“Excuse me,” spoke up the young woman. “You misunder- 
stood the gentleman, I think. I am Aggie Norris, the teacher 
who has been engaged to take charge of the new school here.” 

“Oh!” and the landlord shook his head doubtingly. “What 
in thunder did ther trustees drink afore they got crazy enough 
to hire a gal, I wonder? They oughter hired a man with a 
gatlin’ gun to make some of ther boys we’ve got out here 
mind. I feel sorry fur yer, miss.” 

“Oh! I think I shall be quite able to manage the scholars,” 
she answered. “But what I want to know is whether I can get 
accommodations here until the trustees find a place for me?” 

“That’s what’s ther matter, Dave Jenks,” spoke up one of 
the other passengers, stepping up. “Miss Norris is hungry, an’ 
she wants somethin’ to eat. We're all hungry, ain't we, boys?” 

“Yes,” came from the rest of the passengers. 
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men who either lived at Solid Bottom or some place similar to 


) 


“Us three is ther trustees of ther new school, as you know, ~~ 
Dave Jenks. We got acquainted with this here gent on ther 
way over here, an’ we asked him if he wouldn’t introduce ther 
‘ teacher. He was gittin’ along at doin’ it all right when you had 
to go an’ stop him. Now, never mind about what kind of 
school teacher we oughter hired, but git us somethin’ to eat as 

- quick as you kin.” 

“All right! Come right this way,” and the landlord got a 
move on him that was quite surprising. 

_ It was just at this moment that the tenderfoot happened to 
look over to where Young Wild West and his partners were 
standing. 

He hesitated for a moment and then stepped over to our 
hero. 

“Excuse me, sir, but it strikes me that you are Young Wild 
West.” 

“That is just who I happen to be,” was the reply. 

“Ah! I thought so. Well, I am Henry Stone.” 

“That is just what I thought!” exclaimed Wild, putting out 
his hand. 

“And these are your two friends you wrote about, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes, allow me to introduce them. Cheyenne Charlie and 
Jim Dart, this is Mr. Henry Stone, the gentleman we agreed 
to meet here in Solid Bottom.” 

“Glad to meet you!” and the two shook hands with him. 

“Have you had breakfast, gentlemen?” inquired Henry 
Stone. 

“Oh, we had that over two hours ago,” replied Young Wild 
West. “We camped about two miles from the town last night 
without knowing we were so near to it. We had breakfast 
about an hour after daylight this morning and then started 
along the trail again. We were a little surprised to find that we 
_had stopped so near to our destination.” 

“Well, I haven’t had anything to eat since last night, so I 
_ will go in and have breakfast, I think.” 

“Certainly! And take your time about it. We are in your 
employ, you know, so you can tell us to wait as long as you 
¢see fit.” 

“You are in my employ, that is true, but Young Wild West 
is the boss, you know. I expressed it that way when I sent you 
the draft to pay you in advance to come here.” 
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“All right,” laughed Wild. “We will let it go at that. Go and 
get your breakfast and see to it that the schoolmarm is treated 
right.” 

The young man blushed at this remark, and then our hero 
made up his mind that the would-be mine owner was more 
than a little interested in Miss Aggie Norris. 

Wild and his partners took seats on a long bench that was 
in front of the place and began taking in the mining town as 
far as they could see it from that point. 

They found that it was a pretty lively sort of a place, and 
the tall chimney that reared itself about*a mile off indicated 
that there was a smelter there. . 

“I reckon things gits sorter lively here after workin’ hours,” 
remarked Cheyenne Charlie. “There’s four ginmills that I’ve 
counted, besides this one, an’ two of ’em has got signs on ’em 
that tells that faro is ther leadin’ game played there. This is 
ther first time I’ve been to Solid Bottom, but I reckon it is all 
right.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if you are right on that, Charlie,” 
answered Jim Dart. “One thing, though, there are very few 
idle man hanging about. Those we saw across the street and 
the few hanging around here are all I have seen.” 

“Well, it is a good sign when you see few idlers in a place,” 
said Wild. “Ah! here comes Sam Dango, the nipsquicher on 
wheels. He’s been swallowing a lot of poison since we left him 
over there, I guess, for he is walking very unsteady.” 

’. The bad man began to sing just then, probably to let every- 
one know that he was in.a good humor. 


Ill. BOTH THE PROSPECTOR 
AND THE CAPITALIST SHOW UP. 


“Hello, Young Wild West!” called out Sam Dango, as he saw 
our hero taking it easy on the stoop of the hotel. “I’m feelin’ 
fine since I’ve become acquainted with you. What do yer 
think of Solid Bottom, anyhow? A fine place to die in, I 
reckon,” 

“I have never yet seen the place that would be nice to die 
in,” retorted Wild. “I guess you prefer to live than to die here, 
too.” 
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_ “You're right I do. I’m a nipsquicher on wheels, an’ don’t. 
- you forgit it! I never take water when I kin git anything 
_ stronger. Come in! We'll wet up.” 
_ “No, thank you. We don’t care for anything just now.” 
“Well, you’re as welcome as ther flowers in May.” 
_ “T believe that. But I, for one, never drink anything strong, 
_ and there is no need of standing up to a bar when one don’t 
_ drink.” 
- “Gee! You're right on that. I wish I didn’t drink. I’d be 
- worth about a million now, I reckon. I’ve spent my money as 
_ fast as I’ve made it. I wouldn’t be up here in Montana if I 
_ hadn’t met a feller what staked me putty high. I’m goin’ to 
_ mIncet him here either today or tomorrer, an’ between ther two 
_ of us we’re goin’ to make a million, so he says. Then I'll jest 
_ make things hum, see if I don’t!” 

The talkative fellow went on in the room where the drinks 
were sold, and a minute or so later they heard him singing at 
the top of his voice. 

While the singing was taking place three horsemen rode up. 

That they were prospectors or miners our friends could see 
at the first glance. 

_ Before the strangers dismounted they took a good look at . 
the horses of Wild and his partners, and then they turned 
their gaze to the bench on which they sat. 

“How are you, friends?” said the taller of the three, as he 
_ swung himself to the ground. “Going to be a hot day, I 
guess.” 

_ “I shouldn’t be surprised if it did get pretty hot before 
_ night,” Young Wild West answered. 

“It feels that way. You seem to be strangers around here. 
When did you arrive?” 

“About half an hour ago.” 

_ “That so? Where did you come from, if I ain’t too inquisi- 
= tive?” 

“Weston,” replied Wild, resolving to humor the man. 
“Weston, hey? Weston in the Black Hills?” 

exes." 

_  “That’s quite a place, I understand. I never was there, 
_ though.” 

_ “Where do you hail from?” 

“Well, Cheyenne is my home, but I’ve been up here around 

Solid Bottom for the past three weeks. I haven’t been idle, 
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~T 
either, I can tell you. I come up here to do a little — 
prospecting, but I had some idea of the property I was going 
to prospect on before I come. I don’t mind telling you that I 
have struck it rich.” ‘ 

“I am glad of that,” retorted our hero, making up his mind — 
that the man was a big blower, and wondering at the same — 
time why he was giving out so much talk. 

The other two had dismounted by this time, and they came 
up and sat down near our friends. 

They tried to make themselves very agreeable, and Wild 
and his two partners let them do so. ’ 

They were trying to learn what purpose the three prospec- 
tors had in view. 

“My name is Sam Ford,” resumed the prospector, “and 
these fellows are my assistants, Odlum and Gunn by name.” 

“Well, I am Young Wild West, and these are my partners, 
Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Dart,” answered Wild. 

The men gave a start. 

“So you are Young Wild West, eh?” he observed, looking 
at them with no little interest. “Well, I have heard of you and 
your partners, as well. Up here on business, I suppose?” 

“Yes, we came here on business.” 

“Interested in the mines here?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Ah! you think of being, then?” 

“That depends. We own several mines in different parts of 
the West. We are always ready to stake out a claim, or buy 
one, if we think there is anything in it.” 

“That’s the right way to be. That’s just the way I am. Well, 
gentlemen, I am very glad we have met. The chances are that 
we will see more of each other, for you probably will stay 
here a few days at the least.” 

“Oh, yes! We are not going to be in a hurry to leave Solid 
Bottom,” Wild retorted. 

Just then Sam Dango came reeling out of the barroom. 

“Whoop her up!” he cried. “Whoop her up! Let’s all have a 
drink. I’m a man with more money than brains, I am. Every- 
body’s welcome to drink or smoke with me. I’m a nipsquicher 
on wheels, an’ every one as says I am a ring-tailed galoot from 
Nowhere!” 

“Celebrating, I guess, Sam,” said Ford, stepping up to the 
bad man and putting out his hand. 
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: “Great wildcats!” exclaimed Dango. “If it ain’t Sam Ford. 
_ Ym a livin’ pictur! We’re ther two Sams, boys, an’ ther ain’t 
- any two closer friends on earth!” 
__ “There was never a truer word spoke than that,” declared 
the prospector, turning to our friends. “Sam and I have been 
_ like brothers for the past seven years. I sent word to him 
down in Cheyenne to meet me here, and here he is. But I am 
sorry to see him so much under the influence of rusty nails 
_ and vinegar. Haven’t shot anyone since you've been here, 
_ have you, Sam?” 

“Well, no,” and the bad man looked at Wild with a comical 
grin. “I come mighty near it, though, didn’t I, Young Wild 
West?” 

“Well, you did come rather close to the little man who runs 
the ‘saloon across the street,” our hero answered. “I guess you 
are just as well satisfied, though.” 

“You kin bet your life I am! Come on in an’ have one of 
ther good Savannah see-gars they’ve got in here. They cost a 
dollar apiece, but money’s no object to me. Come on in, won’t 
you, Young Wild West?” 

“Well, I will, since you insist on it so hard.” 

They all went inside and the cigars were put out. 

Sam Dango really acted as though he had more money 
than brains, for he spent it regardless. 

When he had lighted his cigar he got up close to Wild and 
said: 

“Ford is ther man I was expectin’ to meet. Me an’ him 
expect to make a big lot of money afore we leave this town. 
Ford has struck it rich, you know.” 

“So he said a few minutes ago,” our hero replied. 

“He’s got a buyer for his claim, so he sent word to me. 
That is, he wants to sell a half interest in it, or somethin’ like 
that, an’ put up a big smeltin’ plant on ther property. It’ll cost 
a million to do it, an’ Ford’s ther one what'll git ther million.” 
3 “Say, Sam, just come over here. I want to talk to you in 
__-private,” called out the prospector. 

Wild knew why he called him. 

He had noticed that the intoxicated fellow was saying too 
much. 

He took him aside and talked to him earnestly for about 
ten minutes. 

Then Sam Dango became wonderfully still. 
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Wild treated the crowd and then went out on the stoop 


again. : 
oth a little while Henry Stone came out. 

He asked*our friends to go into a private room with him 
and have a talk. 

They, of course, obliged him. 

After he had told them how he had come to make the 
request for Young Wild West and his partners to come and 
act as mining experts for him he gave them a little informa- 
tion concerning himself. 

“I am a very rich man,” he said. “My~father left me a 
fortune, which he made in the mining business in California 
several years ago. Recently I got it in my head to go in the 
mining business myself, and I have options on several pieces 
of land in this section and other places. I formed a syndidate 
a few weeks ago, and if things work all right here in Solid 
Bottom a million dollars will be spent right here. We will put 
up the biggest smelting plant in this part of the country, and a 
thousand men will be employed. A prospector named Samuel 
Ford is to meet me here and show me some very valuable 
mining property, of which he is the agent.” 

“Ford, did you say?” asked Wild, not a little surprised. 

“Yes, Samuel Ford, of Cheyenne.” - 

Charlie and Jim looked at our hero and winked knowingly. 

“Why, that man is here in the hotel at this minute!” ex- 
claimed Wild. 

“You don’t say!” cried Stone, looking delighted. “I must see 
him at once.” : 

“Hold on! Don’t be in a hurry about seeing him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I have reason to believe that he is not as straight as 
he might be.” 

“You have?” 

“Yes, I only met him something like half an hour ago, 
but from what I saw and heard of him I think he is a rascal.” 

“Young Wild West, do you mean that?” 

Henry Stone looked at our hero with an expression that 
was nothing if not incredulous. 

“Yes, I mean it. You paid me a good sum of money to 
come out here with my partners and examine a mine for you. 
Now, I want you to listen to me. I am in your employ, and if 
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_ there is any kind of a game being worked on. you I want to 

save you if I can.” ' 
“Very well, you shall have your own way in the matter.” 
“Well, look out how you deal with Samuel Ford, then. 

Don’t sign a paper, not by any means, until you know just 


_ what you are signing. There is some plot in the wind, and I 


know it. I have heard just enough to make me certain of it.” 

“Well, well!” and the would-be mine owner whistled and 
_ looked more surprised than ever. 

“When you have a talk with Ford just tell him that you 
brought me here to make an examination of the mine he 
wants to sell you. Tell him that it depends upon what I say as 

to whether you buy or not. Will you do that?” 

“Yes, if you say so.” 

“Well, I do say so. I want to find out what game is being 

worked, if there is one—and I am satisfied that there is.” 
~ “All right, Mr. West.” 

“If you call me Wild I will like it better. I am only a boy, 
you see, and you are a rich capitalist.” 

“Yes,” and the man laughed. “I guess you are pretty rich, 
too, from what I have heard. I learned all about you before I 
wrote to you. I wasn’t sure that you would bother with the 
business I wanted you to do, but when I learned that you 
generally went around looking for adventure, I felt that you 
would come.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, that was the main point that 
induced me to come. I don’t call myself a judge of mining 
property, but I will say that I have judged a whole lot of it, 
and I have never yet made one mistake. I suppose that is a 
pretty good recommendation. What I don’t know about the 
business is made up by what Charlie and Jim do know.” 

“IT am perfectly willing to let you judge for me, and what 
you decide goes with me. There is no rubbing that out. But I 
am real anxious to locate here and get that smelting works 
started. I think I shall like this place first rate. I am pleased to 
hear that they have a school here.” 

“An’ most likely you’re pleased to know that they’ve got a 
good-lookin’ schoolmarm,” spoke up Cheyenne Charlie, who 
was always bound to say what came in his head. 

Stone turned very red and Wild and Jim joined the scout in 
smiling. 
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But he good-naturedly retorted: 

“Never mind about that. I am an old bachelor, and the 
chances are that I always will be.” 

“You.can’t tell about that. I’ve seen fellers a good deal 
older than you are lose their hearts, as they call it in ther love 


- stories.” 


But the scout knew when to change the subject, and he did 
so. 

“You oughter have a horse, Mr. Stone,” he observed. 
“You'll need one to ride around, you know. It will be too 
much of a walk to go around lookin’ at ther claims that’s fur 
sale.” 

“That is so. I wonder if I can buy a horse here in town?” 

“Oh! most likely you kin.” 

“Well, the sooner I get one the better it will suit me, then.” 

Charlie got up and went out into the barroom of the hotel. 

He walked up to the proprietor, and, calling him aside, 
said: 

“We’ve got a man inside who wants to buy a good horse. 
Kin you tell us where he kin git it?” 

“T reckon I kin,” was the reply. “Lige Butterfield has got 
horses for sale. He lives down in that whitewashed shanty jest 
ther other side of the new schoolhouse.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed Charlie, and then he went back 
and reported. 

“Let us go and buy the horse right away,’ * said Stone, who 
was now more than anxious to get one, since he had got it in 
his head. 

They went over to the place the landlord referred to and 
the wealthy young capitalist got just what he wanted. 

Then they rode back to the hotel and were just in time to 
see Sam Ford come out on the stoop. 


TV. THE MINE IS “SALTED” 
AND THE DOUBLE GAME BEGINS. 


“There is the man who wants to sell you the valuable mining 
property,” said Wild. “He is waiting for us.” 

“So that is the man you think can’t be trusted, is it?” 
retorted Henry Stone, as if he had thought it was possible. that 
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+ 
Wild had been referring to a different man from the one he | 
had arranged matters with in regard to the mine. 

“Yes, that is Sam Ford, the prospector. He seems to be 
waiting for us.’ 

As they halted under the big tree that stood in front of the 
building Aggie Norris, the school teacher, came out. 

Sam Dango, who was sitting down near the door of the 
barroom, saw the girl for the first time, and he promptly 
staggered to his feet. 

_ “Thunderation!” he ejaculated. “What a fine-lookin’ gal I 
see. Who is she, Sam?” 

“Shut up, you drunken fool!” retorted Ford. “Don’t you 
know any better than to insult the young lady? I beg pardon, 
miss, but you will please excuse the fellow. He is under the 
influence of drink, and evidently don’t know what he is — 
doing.” 

He walked straight up to the young lady as he said this and 
stood bowing and smiling before her. 

“Sir!” she exclaimed, looking at him rather angrily, for he 
was certainly overdoing the matter. “I think an apology from 
you is hardly necessary.” 

“Oh! you don’t? Well, perhaps I have made a mistake in 
trying to protect you.” 

“You certainly have, sir. I need no one to protect me when 
I am on the stoop of a reliable hotel, as I am told this one is. 
You need not trouble yourself at all.” 

At this juncture Henry Stone stepped up. 

“Mr. Ford,” said he, “I will introduce you to the young 
lady. Miss Norris, Mr. Ford.” 

The girl bowed stiffly, but did not accept the hand the 
prospector put out. 

“I am glad to meet you, Mr. Stone,” said Ford, turning to 
the young capitalist, “I hardly expected you would get here so 
soon, though.” 

“I was very anxious to get here as soon as possible, I assure 
you,” was the rejoinder. “I will see you in a few minutes if it 
pleases you.” 

_ “Certainly. At your leisure, Mr. Stone.” 

Then the prospector bowed and walked away. 
~ He could not help noticing the twinkle in the eyes of Chey- 
enne Charlie, and he became so exasperated that he could not 
refrain from saying something. 
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“What is the matter, my friend?” he asked. 

“There ain’t anything ther matter that I know of,” replied. 
the scout. “Can’t I smile when I feel like it?” 

“Certainly, so long as you don’t smile at the wrong person.” 

“Are you a wrong person?” queried Charlie, bristling | 

just a little. 

' “Am I a wrong person? What do you mean by that, you” 
insulting—” 

“Hold on!” interrupted the scout, reaching over and catch- 
ing him by the collar of his shirt. “I reckon if there’s anyone 
insultin’ around here, it’s you. Jest cool down, now, or re 
shake ther daylights out of you!” 

“Don’t fight, gentlemen, please!” spoke up the school 
teacher. “I am real sorry that I was the cause of this.” 

_ “There isn’t going to be any fight, Miss—” 

“Miss Norris,” added Stone. “This is Young Wild West, 
Miss Norris. He is the greatest deadshot in the whole West. 
_ and an expert at mining.’ 

But there was no time for them to talk just then. 

Cheyenne Charlie and the prospector were engaged in a 
scuffle now, and their forms were swaying about on the nar- 
row stoop like a couple of trees bending under the force of a 
gale. 

Sam Ford was certainly a very powerful man, and he knew 
considerable of wrestling and the art of self-defense. 

But Cheyenne Charlie was his master, for all that. 

The two had clinched and steadily the scout was forcing 
Ford back to the side of the building. 

A crowd gathered as quick as a flash almost. 

Seeing that their boss was getting the worst of it, the two 
men called Odlum and Gunn went to his assistance. 

They took hold of Charlie and tried to pull him se from 
Ford. 

It was just then that Wild sprang to the scene. 

“Hands off!” he shouted. “They are evenly matched _ Let 
them alone.” 

“You shet up!” retorted Odlum, and then he made a pass at 
our hero. 

That was sufficient to start Wild going. 


With a quick movement he caught the fellow and threw 
him over his hip. 
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: ‘Then, with his knée for a Ar eo fie eee him a twist and —- 
sent him heels over head off the stoop. 

Jim Dart had buckled with the other fellow by this time, 
and he was not long in putting him on his back on the 
ground. 

“Whoopee!” shouted Cheyenne Charlie. “Here goes ther 
measly coyote!” 

He had broken Ford’s hold, and with a mighty effort he 
flung him headlong from the stoop. 

The prospector landed on all fours, and was so dazed that 
he could not get upon his feet for the space of a few seconds. 

When he did recover he seized his revolver and drew it 
from the holster. 

“Easy, Sam!” cautioned Sam Dango, who had sobered up 
wonderfully since the scuffle began. “Don’t go to shootin’! If 
you do you'll git ther worst of it. Young Wild West knows 
how to handle a shooter with you.” 

“T will have no quarrel with Young Wild West,” was the 
reply. “The tall man is the one who attacked me. I am after 
him.” 

“All right, Mr. Ford!” exclaimed Charlie. “You kin have 
me right away. But jest drop that shooter, or you'll be a dead 
man afore you kin count three!” 

The scout was terribly in earnest now. 

He had worked himself right into fighting trim, and if the 
prospector failed to obey him in quick order it was a sure 
case that he would die with his boots on. 

- But Ford, though very much enraged, had sense enough to 
see that his opponent had got the drop on him. 

_ He let go of his revolver and it struck the ground and lay at 
his feet. 

“Gentlemen,” said Young Wild West, “I hope you will call 
this off. It all started from a very foolish thing, and I think it 
is all uncalled for to get into a fight. Charlie, if you made fun 
of Ford you should apologize.” 

_ “T never made no fun of him; I jest grinned a little when I 
seen ther gal snub him. That's all I done.” 

_ “That is all he did,” spoke up the prospector. “YT shouldn’t 
have noticed it. An apology is not necessary.” 

“All right,” exclaimed the scout. “If you are satisfied to call 
it square, I am.’ 
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“T am satisfied.” 
“Then we'll drop it.” 
“Good!” 

The:two men who had been so roughly handled by Wild 
and Jim had nothing to say. 

It was more than evident that what the prospector said - 
went with them. 

Ford walked over to Sam Dango and told him to get his 
horse, which was standing in front of the saloon across the 
street. 

“We will ride over to the camp,” he said. “Come-on! We’ve 


got a brand-new shanty over there, and you can find a good | 


bed there to sleep off your drunk in.” 


boss.” 
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“I s’pose I’ll have to go,” said the bad man. “You're ther | 


A couple of minutes later they rode off without saying 
anything to our friends. 

The mine that Sam Ford wished to sell to Henry Stone for | 
such a high price was not more than a mile from the hotel. 

It was a rather uneven and rocky country, and here and 
there timber grew in bunches. | 

The four men rode along the road in silence until a brand- 
new shanty came in sight. 

Then Ford said: 

“There’s our shanty, Sam.” 

“It looks all right,” was the reply. “I reckon I'll take a 
sleep, as you said.” 

“Of course. But you must not sleep too long. You know 
what you were hired for. You are an expert at salting mines, 
and you have got to fix this one very fine, I’m thinking, for it 
looks to me as though Young Wild West is going to examine 
things.” 

“I’m sorry that he is, fur I don’t like to deceive that young 
feller,” answered the bad man. “He give me quite an over- 


haulin’ in ther saloon this mornin’, but somehow I like him all 
ther better fur it.” 


“You’re a fool, Sam!” 

“Well, mebbe I am. But don’t think I ain’t goin’ to salt ther 
mine, all right! I'll fix it so Young Wild West, nor any man 
livin’ won’t know but what it is genuine. Saltin’ a mine to 
catch a sucker ain’t doin’ anything wrong, I reckon. It’s jest a 
simple way of makin’ money. That’s ther way ther big fellers 
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in ther cities git rich. They deceive people, which is ther same . 

_ thing.” 

_ “Right you are, namesake.” 

“We're the two Sams, all right. You’re Sam, ther schemer, 
an’ I’m Sam, ther mine salter. I’ve been putty successful in my 
particular line an’ so have you, I reckon. We’re both bound to 
be rich, no matter how much money we spend. That’s ther 
way I look at it.” 

“That’s a good way to look at it,” spoke up the man Wild 
had flung off the stoop. “I wonder how it is that this feller you 
call Young Wild West knows ther feller you’re tryin’ to rope 
in, boss?” 

“That is more than I can say,” replied the prospector. “It 
may be that Stone has hired him and his partnersto come 
here. I have heard all about Young Wild West and Cheyenne 
Charlie and Jim Dart. They are dandies when it comes to a 
game of fight. I knew that when I got into the row, but I did 
not feel like taking water, so I went in to do my best. I am 
real sorry the row happened, for it might set back the game 
we are working.” 

“You’ve got to be nice to ’em, that’s all,” said Dango. “I'll 
help you run this thing through in fine shape, I will. But 
there’s one thing that I won’t do.” 

“What is that?” asked Ford. 

“I won’t help to do any bodily harm to any of ’em.” 

“Pshaw! You shouldn’t be that way, namesake. Suppose it 
is necessary that Young Wild West should die in order for us 
to work the game through, do you mean to say that you 
wouldn’t help to bring it about?” 

“That’s ther way I feel about it now, Sam.” 

“That has always been a drawback to you ever since I knew 

_ you. You are too chicken-hearted.” 

_ “No, it ain’t that. I like to deceive an’ skin folks all I kin— 
I would cheat my brother in a deal if I could—but I don’t 
believe in stealin’ out an’ out an’ killin’.” 

_ “Well, it may be that you will have to drop that notion 
before we get through here in Solid Bottom.” 

“It might be that I will, but I don’t think so.” 

The four had reached the shanty, and they dismounted and 

_ went inside. 

The prospector had certainly fitted up the shanty in a com- 

_fortable manner. 
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There were more articles of furniture in the place than are — 
usually found in a shanty of the mines. 
“I thought this would strike the eye of Stone,” said the 
prospector, smiling. “He is not used to roughing it much, I 

ess." 
eee This ought to strike anybody’s eye,” remarked the bad . 
man. “Sam, I reckon I’m sober enough to git at ther business — 
right away. It might be that Stone will come down here 
today.” 

“that’s so. Well, if you are all right, here is a thousand ~ 
dollars’ worth of nuggets and dust. Now, we'll take a walk 
around and find the best place to put it. That is your part of 
it; I shan’t have a word to say about it. You know all about — 
mines, and J don’t.” 

Ford produced two bags and weighed them in his hands. 

As they started to go out he turned and said to one of his 
men: 

“Odlum, you stay here and take care of the shanty.” 

“All right,” was the reply. k 

“Shall I go with you, boss?” spoke up Gunn. 

“I want you to go down the road aways and watch for 
anyone who might be coming. It would not do to have some- 
one come along and catch us at this business. It would spoil 
everything.” : 

“Tl let yer know ther minute I see anyone comin’,” said 
Gunn. 

‘. Then the prospector and Sam Dango started to have a look 
over the property. 

It was not long before the bad man, who claimed to be a 
professional “salter,” found what he considered to be the right 
spot. 

A shaft had been sunk to the depth of about fifteen feet, 
and it was right at the foot of a cliff. 

It was more of a hole than anything else, and it had been 
dug as large as it could be without the aid of blasting powder. 

There was a rock at the bottom and rock all around it, and 
~here and there a crevice could be seen. 

“I reckon this is what you call your mine, ain’t it?” ob- 
served Dango, with a grin. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“How much have you taken out of it?” 
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“Not an ounce!” 

“Well, here’s a good place to plant it, then.” 

“I supposed you would choose this place for it. I would 
have done so myself.” 

“Let me see,” said the half-intoxicated man, as he took a 
good look about the hole. “There’s a crevice what runs 
straight in fur about a foot an’ then turns to ther left. I’ll bet 
on that! Now ther thing is to git ther gold-dust in there so it 
will look natural-like when ther rock is blasted. That’s some- 
thing hard to do, Sam.” 

“I know that, namesake.” ‘ 

“T’ve got to have a big stone chisel an’ a hammer.” 

“They are in the shanty; I'll go and get them.” 

“All right. You’d better hurry a little, ’cause this job is goin’ 
to take a long time. I might not git it done afore dark.” 

The tools were soon brought, and then it was that the bad 
man showed that he really knew something in the line of 
work. 

He found the rock was of a very brittle formation, and that 
just suited him. 

Notwithstanding that he was in a semi-muddled state, he 
worked with the skill of a professional stone-cutter, and soon 
had a piece chipped out as big as a brick. 

“There!” he exclaimed, pointing back into the opening he 
had made. “I knowed ther crack was wider there. Now, jest 
hand over ther stuff an’ I’ll soon have it in jest as though it 
growed there.” 

“It looks like a shame to put this stuff back into the 
ground, but it has got to be done,” observed the prospector, 
as he handed the bag to Dango. 

“Yes, it has got to be done. But I reckon you’ve got enough 
to last us till some kind of deal is made, ain’t you?” 

“T’ve got a little yet,” was the evasive rejoinder. 

“Well, here goes!” and he began stuffing the dust and nug- 
_ gets in the crack. 

“I have heard that gold-dust is sometimes shot into a 
crack,” remarked Ford, as he watched his confederate. 

“That’s a good way, so long as ther feller you're tryin’ to 
catch ain’t got good eyesight. Ther powder marks generally 
show.” 

“Oh!” 
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“There won’t be nothin’ to show when I git through here.” 

“How are you going to get the piece of rock back so it 
won't be seen that it has been tampered with?” 

“You jest wait, an’ you'll see how easy it is. I’ve got some 
stuff in my pocket which, when mixed with water an’ a little 
stone dust, makes a break in a rock stronger than ther rock 
itself. Oh! I know my business, all right, Sam.” 

“T guess you do, namesake.” 

The bad man worked away, and soon had about two-thirds 
of the gold jammed into the opening in the rock. 

Then he mixed the cement he had spoken of and spread it 
carefully along the edges of the opening. 

This done, he sprinkled gold-dust around in a thorough 
manner and put back the piece of rock he had chiseled off. 

He drove this in until it was flush with the rest of the rock 
and then carefully forced the balance of the gold into fe: 
cracks along with some of the cement. 

When he finally completed his job he arose and exclaimed: 

“There! If anyone kin discover a deception about that there 
I'll eat my hat. Jest look at it, Sam! If that don’t look like a 
pocket I don’t know!” 

“It does, sure enough, and a rich one, too!” declared the 
prospector. “You are a good one, namesake. When that ce- 
ment sets it will look like a solid rock with a vein of gold 
running right through it.” 

_ “Well, now to put ther finishin’ touches to ther job!” and he 

began cementing what he had left of the gold-dust to the 
surface of the piece of rock he had cut out and then placed 
back. 

Once more he expressed his satisfaction and declared: 

“They kin chip that off the outside, an’ when they do they’ll 
find that the streak runs right on through the rock. Here’s 
your salted mine, Sam Ford, an’ if it ain’t a good one there © 
never was one!” 

The prospector nodded his approval. 

“Now, if I can only get Henry Stone to pay a deposit and 
sign the papers,” he said. 

“There'll be a million in it, you said?” 

“Yes, a round million dollars!” 

“Well, I do hope that Young Wild West won’t balk this 
game.” 
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“We've got to work a double game for the million, if 
_ Young Wild West interferes.” 

“A double game?” 

“Ves.” 

“How kin it be done, Sam?” 

“Well, we must rig things so if Henry Stone backs down 
from signing the papers we will force him to do it. It will be a 
double game, for we will work it just as though we were sure 
that he won’t sign of his own free will. Then if he does sign, 
so much the better. It is to be a double game for a million, 
namesake, and we must win!” 


V. OUR FRIENDS GO TO SEE THE MINE. 


“Gentlemen,” said Henry Stone, “I have arranged with the 
landlord to accommodate us here for the present, and I hope 
you will be satisfied. I desire to stay at a hotel, as I am not 
used to roughing it, and I would like to have you near me so I 
_ can consult you at any time.” 

“The arrangement suits us, I assure you,” answered Young 
Wild West. “We came out here to work for you, and any 
arrangements you may make as to our accommodations will 
suit us.” 

“Well, you shall have just as good as I get. If I buy the 
mining property one of the first things I will do is to build a 
comfortable house.” 

“A good idea.” 

“I have the money at my command, and there is no need of 
me going shy on anything.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Stone.” 
| “See here, my friend. You want me to call you Wild; why 
- can’t you call me Henry? I would like it better.” 

“All right, then, Henry.” 

“That’s it,” and the capitalist looked pleased. “Now, Char- 
lie and Jim will please do the same. I consider that you are 
advisers more than anything else. You are on an equal footing 
with me, and you know it. Don’t let us have any misunder- 
_ standing about it.” 
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“Good enough, Henry!” exclaimed Cheyenne Charlie. “You 
are an all-right young man, even if you was reared in ther lap 
of luxury, as they say in ther newspapers sometimes.” ? 

“Jt don’t make a man any worse because he’s born rich, 
does it,” and Stone smiled as he made the query. 

“Oh, no! An’ it don’t make him any better, either. A coyote 
is a coyote, no matter whether he’s born in a dry hole, where 
there ain’t a bone in sight, or whether he’s born alongside of a 
dead horse.” 

“T understand the comparison.” - 

It was plain that the young man liked Young Wild West 
and his two partners. 

He really seemed to be proud to be in their company. 

He had heard much about them, and he was willing to 
emulate them in certain things if he got the opportunity. 

“We had better go out and look at the stableroom we are to 
have,” he said a few minutes later. ‘““The landlord asked me to 
do so, and to tell him if everything was not to our liking.” 

“All right,” answered our hero. “We will go out, then.” 

Their horses were still in front of the hotel, so they led 
them around to the rear. 

A man met them and politely conducted them to the stalls. 

The accommodations were a great deal better than our 

friends were in the habit of getting on their travels about the 
country, and they did not hesitate to tell their employer so. 
.. “Why, I was afraid you would not be suited,” he said, 
breathing a sigh of relief. “I know you all have very valuable 
horses, and I thought you wanted the very best of 
stableroom.” 

“Our horses are the best that can be bought, that’s true,” 
replied Wild. “But they are used to roughing it, the same as 
we are.” 

“TI see. I am glad you are so easily satisfied.” 

Wild laughed. 

“When you get more used to life about a mining camp you 
will consider this hotel one of the most luxurious places you 
ever put up at. It is away above the average, I assure you.” | 

“Well, I am going to make the best of it, anyway. I will 
take things easy for the balance of the day, I think. I don’t 
want to let Samuel Ford think I am anxious, so I will let him 
make the overtures in the final part of the business that has 
come up between us.” 
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“Yes, let him invite you over to the property; don’t go 
until he does,” said Wild. 

Our friends took things easy the balance of the morning. 

When dinner time came they learned that Aggie Norris had 
found a boarding place with a private family, and that she 
would not be a guest of the hotel any longer. 

Stone seemed to be a bit disappointed when the wife of the 
landlord told them this. 

The capitalist had certainly fallen in love with the girl. 

It was not until about three in the afternoon that Sam Ford 
rode up to the hotel and inquired for Stone. 

Wild and the capitalist were seated under a tree in the rear 
of the building at the time, and Stone promptly sent word for 
the prospector to come around. 

A couple of minutes later he appeared. A 

He seemed just the least bit annoyed when he saw our hero 
there. 

“Mr. Stone,” said he, “I have come to talk business with 

ou.” 

“All right, Mr. Ford, you may proceed whenever you are 
ready.” 

“Bat hadn’t we better be alone when we talk this thing 
over; you know what a sum is involved in the proposed deal, 
and possibly you don’t want everybody to know your 
business.” 

“Young Wild West is my adviser in the matter, so you may 
go right ahead.” 

Ford bit his lip. 

It was just as he expected. 

“Mr. Stone has engaged me to help him examine the min- 
ing property you have for sale, so you need not be alarmed 
about me telling of the transaction outside,” spoke up Wild. 

“Well, then,” began the prospector, “I want to say that I 
have concluded to sell only on one condition.” 

“And what is that condition?” asked Stone. 

“That I hold a fourth interest in the mine as long as I live.” 

“And you want a million dollars?” 

“Yes, a million dollars cash.” 

“And I am to receive for that—” 

“A mine that is worth many millions and the guarantee that 
a smelting works that will employ two hundred men will be 
built without a dollar cost to you. I have already bargained 
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with the contractor and have traded a piece of land I own in 
Wyoming for the labor and material on the plant. When you 
have examined the property all you will have to do is to pay 
over the money and take possession, I, of course, giving you 
all the documents and the signed and sealed papers of the 
contractor.” 

“And the price is a million?” queried Henry Stone. 

“Yes, one million dollars. That is a big sum, but it is noth- 
ing compared to the real value of the mine. Why, we have 
hardly begun to sink a shaft, and there’s been thousands taken 
out! You can see the gold sticking out through the quartz. 
When you investigate you will think I am either crazy or a 
fool for selling the mine. But a million dollars is a lot of 
money to have all at one time, and when I get it I will have it 
free and clear, since my other property will clear up my 
expenses.” 

“When shall we go and look at the mine?” 

“Any time—now, if you wish.” 

“Well,” said Young Wild West, rising to his feet, “I think 
we may as well go and look at it now, Henry. Of course, we 
may not be able to form an opinion on it today, but we can 
get a pretty good idea as to whether there’s anything in it or 
not.” 

“That's right,” nodded Sam Ford. “A person: is foolish to 
buy a cat in a bag. A million dollars is an awful pile of 
money, and there must be something very valuable about the 
property, or I would not dare to ask that sum.” 

“Certainly not,” retorted Wild, making up his mind that the 
man was one of the rankest kind of swindlers. 

“T left my employees over at the mine,” went on the pros- 
pector. “You see, I haven’t been working over at the mine 
lately—in fact, it never has been worked much. I know what 
is there, though, and that is why I contracted to have the 
works put up, so I could smelt and refine my own ore. Oh! I 
forgot to show you the papers that have been signed by the 
contractor.” 

He took from his pocket a bundle of legal-looking docu- 
ments and laid them on the table. 

“Just look them over, Mr. West,” he added, nodding to our 
hero. “You are probably familiar with the contractors, and 
you also might know some of the signatures on the docu- 
ments. Look those papers ‘over carefully and you will see that 
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I have exchanged mining property worth over half a million ; 


_ for the erection of the works. Then you can see what a bar- 


gain I must be offering.” 

Wild took the papers and unfolded them one at a time and 
read them. 

They were drawn up in legal form and the names _and 


_ attests of a notary and other state officers appeared on them, 


together with the seal of the commonwealth. 
They were apparently genuine. 
One document was the signed contract, with a duplicate, 


_ and another was a deed for the property, which was to be 


: 


_ handed to the contractors when the work of erecting the plant 


was finished. 
There were other minor papers pertaining to the property, 
and the last one Wild read was the document that was to be 


_ signed by Ford and Stone when they effected the bargain. 


“We will have to go to Miles City to have the business 


_ legalized,” said the prospector, and before you put your name 


down you can investigate the whole thing and find whether 
these other documents are genuine or not. The county clerk 


_ will very quickly tell you about that.” 


“Everything appears to be all right,” observed Henry Stone, 
who was about half convinced now that such was the case. “If 
the mine is what you say it is I shall certainly buy. The 


- syndicate has empowered me to go ahead and act, providing 


Young Wild West says the mine is all right.” 
“Then I consider that the deal is 4s good as made,” an- 


_ swered Ford, smiling with an air of confidence. “If Mr. West 


does not say that there is gold in the mine—and plenty of it— 


I'll miss my guess. Seeing is believing, you know.” 


“Well, let’s take a ride over to the mine,” suggested our 
hero. 

“I am ready at any time, gentlemen.” 

Wild led the way to the stable and got his horse. 

Then he called Charlie and Jim. 

He wanted them to go along, too, for he imagined that he 


was up against a great game, and their judgment might help 


him out a little. 
Ten minutes later Ford was leading them to his wonderful 


mine. 


As we have stated, it was not more than a mile from the 
hotel, so they soon got there. 
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The first thing the prospector did was to take them inside 
his shanty. > ) 

Stone nodded approvingly when he saw how neatly it was. 
fitted and‘furnished. 

“I like your way of doing things, Mr. Ford,” he said. 

“Well, I believe in comfort every time,” was the reply. 

“So do I. There is no reason we cannot have comfort up 
here in the mining district, as well as anywhere else. It costs a 
little money, to be sure, but when one has plenty of it, it is 
nothing.” “ 

“That’s right. When I get your million dollars I am going to 
look for nothing else but comfort. I am going to make a trip 
around the world and see what is to be seen. I am tired of 
mining, though I must say that I had not a dollar when I 
started in two years ago.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Stone. “A man who can start in with 
nothing and clear a million dollars in two years is what I call 
a wonder!” ; 

“Not exactly a wonder,” retorted the prospector; “a lucky 
fellow, say.” 

“Well, a lucky fellow, then. If I can clear that much in five 
years, with everything to start with, I shall feel satisfied.” 

“Clear that much in five years! Why, you will make more 
than that the minute you make the purchase. I wouldn’t sell if 
I had not got it in my head that a million was enough for any 
one man. I am a sort of philosopher, you know.” 

’ “You certainly are,” spoke up Wild, ‘looking at him and 
nodding in a very emphatic way. 

The prospector did not know exactly what he meant, but he 
smiled and said nothing. 

Our friends saw a man asleep in a bunk in the rear room of 
the shanty, and they could not help hearing him snore. 

“That's Sam Dango,” said Ford. “He is sleeping off the 
effects of his spree. He has been there ever since this morning. 
A smart man in some things, is Dango.” 

“What does he do?” questioned the capitalist. 

“Well, he knows a little of everything about mining. He 
came up here to work for me in case I don’t sell. I made 
arrangements with him, really, before I resolved to sell. He 
would be a good man for you, Mr. Stone.” 

“I will take the matter in consideration in case I buy,” was 
the reply. 
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__ “Suppose we go and have a look at the mine?” suggested - 
ourhero. | 
“Certainly. Come on.” 
Sam Ford now put on an air of indifference and escorted 
_ them to the hole. 
His two men were out there damming up a brook which 
threatened to run over and flood the hole. 
It was a good-sized stream of water, too, and our friends 
could readily see the wisdom of their working that way. 
“Here is my gold mine!” exclaimed Ford, dramatically, as 
he led the way down into the hole. “Examine it, gentlemen, 
and then tell me what your opinion is!” 


VI. WILD DISCOVERS THE FRAUD. 


Sam Ford was shrewd enough not to lead our friends to the 
place that had been “salted.” 

He wanted them to find it themselves. 

“There will be lots of blasting done here,” he said; “but it 
will well pay for it. I have taken out eighteen thousand 
dollars’ worth of ore from here now, and there is no telling 
how far the lode may run. We found a pocket right about 
here,” and he marked the spot with his hand, “and we soon 
exhausted it. The gold seems to be in bunches, but that there 
is plenty of it there is no doubt.” 

Cheyenne Charlie was the first to discover the spot that 
Sam Dango had so cleverly fixed. 

The scout looked at it carefully before he called the others. 

It looked like the real thing to him. 

“Oh!” said Ford. “That is a vein that we worked on for a 
week. It seems to get thicker the farther you go through the 
rock. That is a fair sample of how it looked as we dug the 

_ hole out in different parts of it.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Henry Stone, who was delighted at 
the sight of the gold. “I never saw anything like that before.” 

Wild drew his knife from his belt and tapped on the rock 
with the blade. 

A few splinters chipped off and he carefully gathered them 
up. 

“It’s gold, all right!” he exclaimed. “But whether it came 
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there naturally or not, I am not just ready to say. There — 


appears to be quite a streak running into that rock, too.” 
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“Came there naturally, you say!” cried the prospector. 


“What do you mean by that?” 

“Oh! thére is such things as salting mines, you know, Mr. 
Ford.” 

“I have heard of such things being done, but if that was the 
case with this one I would never have been able to take out as 
much as I did. You must remember that I bought this piece of 
property for a mere song. Why, I took enough from it the 
first three days to more than pay for it!” 

“Well, it might be that you took about all there was in it,” 
spoke up Charlie. 

“That doesn’t look so, does it?” and Ford pointed to the 
gold streak in triumph. 

“No, that does not look so,” spoke up Henry Stone. “Gen- 
tlemen, I must say that I think the mine is all right.” 

“Of course it is. Why should I contract to put a smelting 
plant here if it wasn’t?” : 

“Well, it may be all right, Mr. Stone, but you had better 
wait till we have a talk over the matter before you go any 
further in the deal. I know what it is to buy a mine. You have 
got to take a risk. A man is not going to allow you to go 
ahead and try to get enough out of it to pay for, it before you 
sign the papers. It is a case of hit or miss.” 

“Not in this case!” declared the prospector, who was begin- 
ning to get angry. 

“Wild gave the rock a smart tap with the handle of his knife. 

The cement Dango had used must have been mixed wrong, 
for the piece of rock become loosened and dropped out, show- 
ing the nuggets and dust that had been jammed in there! 

Young Wild West now knew to a certainty that the mine 
had been salted, and so did Jim and the scout. 

He gave a warning glance at his partners and they said 
nothing. 

_ “There is gold here, and it seems to be pretty plentiful, 
too,” Wild said, turning to the prospector and noticing that 
his face had turned as red as a beet. “It may run clear 


through the rock and it may not. Do you want us to investi- 


gate any further, Mr. Ford?” 
“I think you have seen enough,” was the quick reply. “You 
ought to know by this time that you are not buying a pig in a 
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_ bag. Here is the property, and if Mr. Sto 
what I ask for it he can buy it.” 
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“Well, he will want a little time to consider.” 
The capitalist was going to say something, but he kept still. 
A warning glance from Wild caused this. 

“How much time do you want, Mr. Stone?” asked the 
prospector. “I have been depending on you to buy this prop- 
erty. That is why I have not negotiated with anyone else. I 
should like to have an answer as soon as possible.” 

“Well—er—how will tomorrow do?” 

“Tomorrow is Sunday; make it Monday,” spoke up our 
hero. “Monday afternoon at about this time.” 

“Yes, that will do,” and the capitalist nodded, and then he 
looked at the crack where the gold was disclosed to view 
again. 

“Well, gentlemen, the examination is at an end, then,” said 


_ Ford. “T have given it to you straight, and if you don’t think it 


is a bargain I will be very much surprised. There are plenty of 


_ Capitalists who would be glad to jump at such a bargain.” 


“No doubt of it,” answered our hero. 
They went up out of the hol@ and took a look at the 


- property as it lay around them. 


It really looked as though it was a fine place for a smelter 


_ to locate at, and Stone nodded approvingly. 


When they mounted their horses and started back for the 
hotel Henry Stone turned to Wild and asked him what he 
thought of the mine. 

“Not much,” was the quick reply. 

“Not much?” and the capitalist showed signs of surprise. 

“No! That is no gold mine at all. I don’t believe an ounce 


_ of gold was ever taken out of it.” 


“But how about that which we just saw there?” 

“Oh! that was put there, and not long ago, either. The mine 
was salted, just to catch you for a sucker, Mr. Stone.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“I know so. Why, when that piece of rock dropped out of 


‘the crack I could see that the rock had been chipped off 


afresh. I can’t be fooled at that kind of a game.” 

“Not much!” spoke up Jim Dart. “Why, it was as plain as 
day that the nuggets and dust had just been put in there. It 
looked all right until that piece broke off.” 

“It was a putty smart feller what done that,” chuckled 
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Cheyenne Charlie. “But he wasn’t smart enough for us. He 
oughter seen to it that piece was put back more solid.” 

Henry Stone was amazed when he heard them talk this 
Wal Vine oon S 

’Gracious!” he exclaimed. “If what you say is true, how 
easy I could have been swindled!” 

“It turned out just as I thought it would,” said our hero. 
“Now, if you take the trouble to investigate the matter you 
will find that the names on the papers he showed us are 
forgeries. I have no idea that a smelting plant has been con-_ 
tracted for than I have that I am standing on my head.” 

“Well, well!” 

“One of us will ride over to Miles City right away and find 
out something about it. I have two of the names committed to 
memory. If Ford has not arranged with someone over there to 
help carry out the deception, we will catch him foul.” 

“T’ll go over to ther town,” spoke up Charlie. “It’s only 
about fifty miles from here.” 

“All right. You can start at once, then. I guess you will be 
able to find out all about it, even if tomorrow is Sunday.” 

“I reckon so. You jest write ther names down on a paper 
an’ I'll do ther rest.” 

“Well, I remember the names of the contractors, and that is 
the main part. They live in Miles City, and if’ they say they 
have contracted to build the plant here, and that they are to 
receive the deed for a piece of property as their pay, I will 
miss my guess.” ‘ 

When they got to the hotel Wild promptly put the names 
on paper for the scout. 

Then he gave him full instructions and started him off. 

It would be past midnight before Charlie reached the town, 
but that made no difference to him. 

We will follow the scout and see how he made out. 

Miles City was in its infancy at the time of which we write 
and it was not much more of a town than Solid Bottom. 

But it had come to stay. Almost anyone could have seen 
that. 

It was the county seat and was situated on the Yellowstone 
river and was a center for the outlying districts of the county. 

Cheyenne Charlie found a hotel to put up at and promptly 
went to his room. 

He was not going to do any business until morning. 
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He got up at seven and had his breakfast. 

Then he strolled into the barroom to get a cigar before he 
started in with his investigations. 

_» The names of the contractors whose names appeared on the 
- documents were Leven & Peck, and he had committed them 
to memory. 

When he went into the bar he found several men there, 
most of whom were dressed in the attire of cowboys and 

_ mniners. 

Some were pretty well under the influence of liquor, too. 

It was early in the morning, but the probability was that 
they had been up all night. 

A tall, nervous man came in from the street just about the 
time Charlie got into the place. 

He purchased a drink, swallowed it quickly and then cast 
an apprehensive look at the door. 

The scout became interested in him at once, and as he 
lighted his cigar he watched the man. 

Half a minute later the door was thrown open and a tough- 
looking individual came tearing in with a big revolver in his 
hand. 

“Where’s ther galoot what wrote me up in ther paper?” he 
shouted. 

The tall, nervous man slid toward the back door of the 
room, but the wild-eyed man saw him. 

With a hoarse cry of satisfaction, he threw up his revolver 
to shoot. 

But Cheyenne Charlie was too quick for him. 

With a sudden movement he knocked the weapon from his 
hand. 

“I reckon you’d better cool off a little, my friend,” he said, 
persuasively. “You don’t want to shoot a man what don’t 
want to fight, do you?” 

The fellow uttered an oath and made a pass at the scout. 

But he had struck the wrong man this time. 

Cheyenne Charlie promptly knocked him down. 

“I don’t know what ther trouble is, gentlemen,” he cried. 

- “But I reckon he hadn’t oughter tried to shoot that man 
unless the man was tryin’ to shoot him.” 

A murmur of approval went up from every one in the 
room. ; 

“It’s Dan Mooney,” said the man attending the place. “He’s 
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mad at ther editor ’cause his name got in ther paper about a — 
lynchin’ that took place ther other night. Jest knock him 
down ag’in, stranger, if he gits up.” 

“J reckon I’d better settle this diffikilty, then,” observed 
Charlie. “Git up, you measly coyote!” 

The fellow did so. 

He had received all he wanted for the present, for he did 
not make a move to fight. 

“Come over here!” called out the scout to the nervous man. 
“Let’s settle this thing right here.” 

The request was obeyed. 

“Now, then,” said Charlie, looking at Mooney, “what was 
you goin’ to shoot this feller in such a cowardly way for?” 

“’*Cause he put something in his paper about me,” was the 
reply. 

An? you was going to shoot him on sight?” 

“Yes, his blamed old paper come out yisterday an’ said I 
was ther one what forged ther sheriff’s signature to a note to 
let a prisoner out of jail so a gang could hang him. He said in 
his paper that I had ought to been locked up long ago, for I 
was a forger an’ a dangerous man.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about ther forgery part of it, 
but it strikes me that you ain’t so awful dangerous, though,” 
and the scout grinned. atte 

“I am willing to retract in my next issue anything I said 
that I cannot prove,” spoke up the editor. _ ri 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?” cried the accused. 

“You didn’t give me a chance to. You swore you were 
going to shoot me on sight.” 

“Well, if you'll put somethin’ in next week’s paper to offset 
what you had in yisterday, we'll let ther matter drop.” 

“Tl do that willingly.” 

“All right! She’s settled then.” 

“Shake hands on it!” exclaimed Charlie. “Then you've both 
got to treat. I’m a very easygoin’ feller, but when I wake up 
I generally make things hum! I always help ther underdog, an’ 
don’t you forgit it!” 

The two shook hands and then they both wanted to shake 
with Charley. 

‘ Why Dan Mooney did not get mad at him the scout did not 
now. 

But he attributed it to the fact that he was too much of a 
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_ coward to put up a fight with any one who would stand his © 
_ ground. 

The drinks were served and Charlie soon got on the best of 
_ terms with the crowd. 

He had heard that Dan Mooney was a forger, and that 
| made him think of the business he was on. 

Cheyenne Charlie had struck things just right when he kept 
_ Mooney from shooting the editor, as the sequel will prove. 


VII. THE DOUBLE GAME STARTS. 


_ Sam Ford was not in a very pleasant frame of mind when he 
_ entered the shanty after our friends rode away. 

He was pretty well satisfied that Young Wild West was not 
_ going to allow Henry Stone to buy the mine. 

He awoke the sleeping bad man, shaking him rather 

roughly in doing it. 

“What’s ther matter, Sam?” cried Dango, rubbing his eyes 

- and looking bewildered: 
“Matter! Why, you didn’t make no kind of job out of that 
- business at all. Young Wild West has been here, and if he 
_hasn’t found out that a trick has been played I'll eat my hat!” 
“What! Didn’t work, you say? Well, you can’t make me 
_ believe that, Sam.” 

“Well, come on out to the hole and see if I can’t.” 

Sam Dango got upon his feet. 

“T’m awful dry,” he said. “What have you got to drink?” 

“Water—for you just now.” 

“All right. Give me some water, then. Ther whisky I drank 
has dried me all up inside. I’ve got to have somethin’ to put 
out ther fire.” 

“Serves you right. Why don’t you do the same as I 
do—never take more than is good for me? I’m satisfied if you 

had not been drunk you would have fixed things so they 
couldn’t have discovered that the place had been salted.” 

“But did they discover it?” 

“T don’t know what else they could have done. Henry Stone 
did not, of course, but Young Wild West did. Stone brought 
him here to keep him from being cheated.” 

“What did Young Wild West say?” 
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“Well, he simply said that Stone would wait until Monday 
afternoon before he gave his answer to whether he should 
take it ornot.” ; 

“Well, that don’t say that he found out that ther mine was 
salted.” 

“We both know quite well enough that Young Wild West 
can’t be fooled any sort of fashion, don’t we?” 

“Oh, yes! But let me git a drink of water. I’m putty near 
chokin’.” 

The bad man got his drink, and then he followed Ford 
from the shanty. :: 

They went direct to the hole and found the two men called 
Odlum and Gunn resting beneath the shade of the trees that 
were near the edge of it. 

“There ain’t any danger of ther water fillin’ up ther hole 
now, boss,” said one of them. 

“All right,” was the reply. “I suppose it would be an easy 
matter to turn it in, though, in case I wanted it?” 

“I reckon it would. It could be done in less than five mi- 
nutes, couldn’t it, pard?” 

’“Yes, it wouldn’t take more’n three minutes for us to send 
a regular waterfall goin’ down there,” was the answer. 

“Well, I don’t know that I will want it filled with water, but 
there’s no telling what may happen.” , 

The prospector now followed Sam Dango into the hole. 

The crevice was just as Wild had left it, and the two men 
‘had remained there to see that no one came along and took 
away the gold-dust and nuggets. 

“What do you think of that?” exclaimed Ford, pointing to 
the piece of rock that lay on the ground. “I thought your 
cement was going to keep that in place. Why, Young Wild 
West just tapped against it with the handle of his knife and 
the piece fell out.” 

“Did you see him do it?” questioned the bad man, shaking 
his head doubtingly. 

“Certainly. I was right at his elbow. The piece came out as 
easily as though you had not cemented it at all.” 

“Well, that’s mighty queer. I would. have sworn that ther 
piece of rock couldn’t have been knocked out with a sledge 
hammer. Why, that cement is harder than that rock when it 
is mixed in ther right way.” 

“That's just the trouble. You didn’t know what you was 
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doing, I guess, and you didn’t mix it right. That is what we 
get for you getting drunk.” 

Sam Dango shrugged his shoulders. 

“It oughter be a lesson in temperance to me, hadn’t it?” he 
said, after a moment’s silence. 

“Bother with the lesson! What’s the use of talking that way? 
It is too late now.” 

“Didn’t you say you was goin’ to work a double game?” 

“Yes, I did say so. But how are we going to do it? It looked 


_ as though it would be pretty easy, but since this has happened 
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I can’t exactly see a way.” 

“Say, Sam, there’s only one way to do it.” 

“How is that?” 

“Trust to luck.” 

The prospector shook his head. 

“That won’t do,” he retorted. 

“Well, go ahead an’ think up somethin’, then.” 

“What will we do?” 

“If Henry Stone only had a sister here or a sweetheart, or 
somethin’ of ther kind, we might steal her an’ hold her fur a 
ransom. He’s got a million dollars to invest, an’ if he con- 
cluded that he didn’t want ther mine he might offer a reward 
of a million. It’s jest about like him. But he ain’t got no sister 
or sweetheart, so there’s no use talkin’ that way.” 

Ford’s face had lighted up while his friend was getting off 
the suggestion. 

“You're a pretty good one, namesake!” he exclaimed. 
“You're a pretty good one, after all. When you’re sober your 
brain works pretty well. Your idea is all right. Henry Stone 
has not got a sister or a sweetheart here, but he is very liable 
to have a sweetheart, if I am any judge of human nature, and 
I think I am. The young lady who came here today to teach 
school rode over in the stagecoach with him, and he seems to 
be in love with her and she with him, from what I saw when I 
tried to spring up an acquaintance with the girl. Jove! We will 
play a double game for the million after all, namesake! We'll 
just go over to the hotel and hang around and find out if 
Stone is really in love with the girl. If he is we will just kidnap 
her between now and Monday afternoon, and then it will be a 
case of get the million one way or the other. It will be quite 
an easy matter for us to hide the girl some place where she 
can’t be found, and I will have one of the men to act as a go- 
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between. He can let it be understood that she is in the hands 
of a gang of outlaws, and we will never be suspected.” 

“That would work all right, I’m dead sartin,” said the bad 
man, “if it wasn’t fur Young Wild West.” 

“We mustn’t let him live long enough to interfere with the 
game,” whispered Ford, hoarsely. 

“I ain’t in it, if there’s goin’ to be any killin’,” and Dango 
shook his head. 

“Nonsense! You have started in it, so you finish the game. 
Look what is involved in this double game, namesake! A 
million dollars!” 

“Well, mebbe we kin do it without killin’ anybody.” 

“Perhaps we can.” 

“Are you goin’ to ther village?” 

“Yes, we'll ride over. I think it would be a good idea for us 
to go to the Blazer saloon, which is right opposite the hotel. 
We can get there by the back way, and we can see what is 
going on across the way without being seen ourselves.” 

“That’s right.” 

The two men started for the shanty, Ford bidding the men 
to keep a good watch on the mine and leave the gold lying 
just as it was. 

He meant to let it be that way until all hope ‘of making the 
deal with Stone was gone. 

They saddled their horses and were soon riding to Solid 
Bottom. 5 *, 

Just before they got in plain view of the hotel they swung 
off into the woods and let their horses walk along until they 
came out in the rear of the saloon. 

They dismounted and tied them to a couple of trees and 
then entered the place by the back way. 

There was no one in the place but the little man who 
owned it, and he looked up in surprise when he saw them 
come in by the back way. 

“Hello, you nipsquicher on wheels!” he called out, for he 
had learned how deep the bad man was, and he was not the 
least bit afraid of him now. “Where did you drop from?” 


“We come by a short cut from ther mine Mr. Ford owns,” 


Sam Dango replied. “Trot out a little pizen, an’ hurry up!” 

As Ford had been in the place before, he was known by the 
proprietor, and, not noticing what the bad man said, Joe 
Seehoff passed a few words with him. 
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Sam Ford was known in the town as a prospector who had 
struck it rich, and though he never spent a great deal at the 
saloons, he was looked up to by the hangers-on, to a certain 
extent. 

“Come! Give us some pizen, I say!” cried Dango, put- 
ting on his blustering way. 

“Ali right, my friend,” retorted the little man, and then he 
put out the bottle and glasses. 

“Go it light, now, namesake,” cautioned Ford. 

“All right. I’m only goin’ to take this one-drink.” 

Ford was standing where he could see through the window 
of the hotel stoop across the way. 

He took a drink with his companion and then bought cigars 
for himself, Dango and the proprietor. 

While he stood there he suddenly saw Henry Stone ride 
around from the rear of the hotel and go cantering down the 
road. 

“There goes the man I wanted to see!” he exclaimed. “Wait 
here till I come back, namesake.” 

“All right!” was the reply. 

The prospector ran out of the back door and quickly 
mounted his horse. 

He had noted well the direction the capitalist took, and he 
rode around through the woods and soon reached the 
_ street-—which was about the only one that could be called a 
street—and set out at full speed. 

In less than two minutes he caught sight of his man ahead. 

Stone had brought his horse down to a walk and was in the 
act of turning toward a neat-looking little house that was 
whitewashed and had green shutters on it. 

The next minute the rascally schemer saw why it was that 
the capitalist had turned there. 

A young lady was walking out to meet him. 

One glance showed him that the young lady was the new 
school teacher. 

“Ah!” muttered Ford. “I guess things are working our way 
now. If Henry Stone is not in love with the schoolmarm I am 
no good at guessing. Well, I must say that I admire his taste, 
for she is certainly a charming young lady. It may be that I 
will be able to cut him out. Who knows?” and the villain 
laughed softly to himself. 
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It happened that there was a clump of trees right close to 
the house, so Ford rode his steed off the road into the woods 
and dismounted and tied it. 

Then he made his way closer to the house, so he could see 
better what was going on. 

When he got a good position he found that Stone had 
dismounted and that he was going to start for a walk with the 

irl. 

i Luck was with the villain, it seemed, for the couple came 
straight toward him and halted beneath the shade of a giant 
oak. 

During the fifteen minutes that followed before they went 
back, Ford heard the capitalist declare his love for the pretty 
school teacher, and when he took her in his arms and kissed 
her and heard her murmur that it was surely a case of love at 
first sight, he was satisfied. 

The scoundrel went back to his horse, and, mounting, rode 
to the rear of the saloon. 

When he entered the place he found Sam Dango in a game 
of draw poker with three other men who had come in the 
place since he left it. 

The bad man was keeping sober, and that was something 
that pleased the prospector. : 

He was induced to join the game, so that they sat and 
played until dark. 

‘. Then Ford said he must go back to his»shanty, and after a 
little urging he got the bad man to quit the game. 

Neither had been losers, so they were well satified. . 

“How did you make out, Sam?” asked Dango, as they rode 
back to the salted mine. 

“Fine!” was the reply. “I now know for a certainty that the 
pretty school teacher is the capitalist’s sweetheart. I overheard 
a conversation and saw things that would make an ordinary 
man sick. It was all spooning and too soft for anything.” 

“Well, mebbe it was, but I'll bet ther two of ’em didn’t 
think so.” 

“No, that is not likely. Did you see anything of Young 
Wild West or his partners while I was gone?” 

“Not a sign of ’em.” 

“Good! Now to get at the double game in earnest. That girl 
must be kidnaped tonight, and I want you to do your best to 
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think of a way to do it. I'll do some great thinking myself, 


e too.” 


“I reckon we'll find a way, between ther two of us, Sam.” 


VIII. A MILLION DOLLARS RANSOM. 


It was nearly dark when Henry Stone rode back to the hotel 
after his visit to the pretty school teacher. 

The young man was in a very happy frame of mind. 

He had been all over the United States and had met many 


_ beautiful girls, who would no doubt have been glad to receive 


his attentions, but this was the first time he had ever fallen in 


— love. 


And it was with a young and pretty school teacher of poor 
parents, at that! 

She had been born and reared in the Wild West, but by 
hard studying had educated herself sufficiently to teach young 
children. 

It was not a very pleasant position the girl had come to 
take, and she had been apprised of the fact before she signed 


_ the agreement with the trustees. 


‘There were some very bad and obstinate boys in the thirty 
or forty scholars she had engaged to teach. 

But Aggie Norris was a very plucky girl, and she had a way 
of making herself obeyed when she started in. 

She was not afraid to tackle the biggest boy in school if it 


was necessary that he should be flogged. 


And if a disobedient attempted to draw a weapon to intimi- 
date her, as has often been the case in such schools, she was 
ready for them with the revolver she always carried in a 
pocket of her dress, where it was most handy to get at. 

It had been the girl’s ambition to become a successful 
teacher, and as the position at Solid Bottom was a great deal 


_ better than that which she had held for the past year, she was 
_ delighted and was heart and soul in the cause. 


That is, she was until she met Henry Stone in the stage- 


- coach. 


Then a new feeling came. over her, and when the young 


- capitalist called on her that afternoon and proposed, without 
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indulging in any courtship, she had admitted to him that she 
loved him. ; 

If Stone was happy after he left her so was the girl. 

She sang merrily as she assorted over the belongings she 


’ 


had brought with her and fitted up the little attic-room that 


had been assigned to her by the family she was to board with. 

The head of the house was an honest miner, who had quite 
a family, and when he came home from his work the new 
boarder was called by the good housewife to come to supper. 

It was while they were engaged in eating the meal that a 
man came to the door bearing a sealed missive. 

It was directed to Miss Aggie Norris, and was promptly 
given to her. 

The girl waited until she had finished the meal before she 
tore it open and read it. 

The contents of the note were: 


“Darling Aggie—Please meet me under the tree where we 
learned to understand each other but a short time ago. I have 
something of the greatest importance to tell you. 

“HENRY” 


The pretty school teacher was both surprised and pleased 
when she read this. : 

And she, of course, meant to comply with the request. 

Never for an instant did she think that anyone else than her 
lever had sent the note. * 

Ten minutes from the time she received it she was walking 
toward the tree. 

It was dark, but the light from the rising moon showed her 
a figure standing there, and she hastened to meet him. 

Once under the tree she stopped and looked at the figure. 

Then it advanced with outstretched arms and she sprang 
forward to meet the man she loved. 

But her joy was turned to terror the very next moment, for 
instead of folding her in his arms and imprinting the kiss on 
her lips she had expected, he caught her and pinioned her 
arms with one hand and pressed the other over her mouth! 

Then Aggie Norris was lifted off her feet and carried into 
the mazes of the woods. 

Her captor was joined by another man just then, and in a 
very short space of time they bound and gagged her. 
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The girl’s captors were no other than Odlum and Gunn, the 

_ two trusted men of Sam Ford. 

It was Odlum who had taken the note to the house, but he 
had taken good care to disguise himself with the wig and 
beard his employer had given him. 

Though the captured girl struggled hard to get away from 
_ the villains, she soon found that she was simply wasting her 

strength. 

_ Through the thick bushes and tangled undergrowth they 

made their way. 

Every few minutes they paused for a breathing spell, and 

then they would proceed on again. 

The two men were heading for the shanty of Sam Ford, as 
they had been told to do. 

He had ordered her brought there until he could find a 
more secure hiding place for her. 

An empty sack had been thrown over the girl’s head, so she 
could not see a particle, so she had not the least idea which 
direction she was being carried. 

It being a little less than a mile from where she was cap- 
tured, they got to the shanty in a trifle more than fifteen 
minutes. 

But it seemed much longer to Aggie Norris. 

Before approaching the shanty Odlum gave a low whistle. 

Both Sam Ford and Sam Dango were on the watch for the 
return of the men. 

_ It had been the prospector’s idea to send the forged note, 
and when he came out of the shanty and found that the girl 
had been caught he was delighted. 

“Fetch her in, boys!” he exclaimed, taking care to disguise 
his voice. “I guess that Captain Success and his bold band 
have started in finely. It is lucky that I happened to be close 
by when I heard the rich young man sparking the girl. It was 
easy enough to find what his name was at the hotel, and now 
we have got the girl!” 

This was said so the fair captive would be impressed with 
the idea that it was a gang of outlaws that had kidnaped her. 

And she quite naturally believed that such was the case. 

She was taken into the rear room of the shanty, where 
there was no light, and before removing the sack from her 
head Ford formed an improvised mask of his handkerchief 
and put it over his face. 
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“Now then, miss!” he exclaimed, taking care to disguise his 
voice as much as possible, “if you are going to keep still you. 
can have*that gag out of your mouth. But if you go to utter- 
ing the léast cry it will be put back, and it will be kept there 
until we get ready to dispose of you. We are not going to kill 
you; we are simply holding you to get some money out of 
your friends before we set you free. We are desperate men, 
and when we start to do a thing we never let up until we 
carry it out. This is our first apparance in Solid Bottom, and 
we expect to make a good thing out of kidnaping you.” 

The villain removed the gag as he finished speaking, and by 
a great effort Aggie Norris controlled herself. 

“I am sure you have made a mistake in kidnaping me,” she 
faltered. “I have no money to pay for my release and my 
parents are nothing but poor people, who live more than a 
hundred miles from here.” 

“Oh, that will be all right, miss,” was the laughing 
rejoinder. “The young man I saw you with this afternoon has 
some money, probably. If I mistake not, he will be willing to 
give a large sum to secure your release.” 

The face of the girl, which had been very pale, now turned 
a deep crimson. 

“I—]I don’t know what you mean,” she stammered. 

“Oh, I guess you know what I mean,” he answered. 

“Won't you please let me go?” 

. “Oh, that would be impossible. We have too much at stake 
for that. We must be paid well. Your only chance is to write a 
note to your lover, which one of my men will deliver. The 
quicker you do this the quicker you will be liberated.” 

“Oh! Oh!” and the poor girl burst into a flood of tears. 

“T will give you half an hour to make up your mind.” 

Without another word, the prospector left the room, lock- 
ing the door after him. 

“Well, what did you say to her?” asked Dango, who had 
been sitting at a table in the room during the time that had 
elapsed since the arrival of the two men with the prisoner. 

“I told her that the only chance she had of getting free was 
to write a note to Henry Stone.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Well, not much. I guess she will do it, though. I gave her 
half an hour to make up her mind.” 
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write it?” 

“That is what is puzzling me.” 

“Well, don’t you think I would be a good one to take it?” 

“No!” 

“You don’t?” 

“No. You have talked too much already. Young Wild West 
would tangle you all up and learn the whole thing before you 
knew it.” 
~ “T don’t think so.” 

“Well, I do.” 

“I could take ther note to ’em, an’ I could say that I was 
held up by three or four masked men, which was goin’ to 
shoot me. I could tell ’em that ther masked men told me to 
take ther note to ther hotel, an’ that if I didn’t do it I would 
be shot afore ther week was out. I could stick to that story, no 
matter how many questions were asked.” 

“If you could stick to that story it would be all right,” said 
the prospector. 

“Well, why couldn’t I, if I tried real hard?” 

“Sartin I will.” 

“Then you will take the note?” 

“Good enough. I reckon Young Wild West don’t think I’m 
ther worst man livin’, anyhow.” 

“Well, I will go in and see the girl in a few minutes, and I 
rather think she will write the note that I dictate.” 

Ford waited until the half-hour was about up and then he 
went to the door and knocked softly. 

There was no answer. 

He knocked again. 

“What do you want?” came from within. 

“I want to write the note,” and the villain covered his face 
again with the improvised mask. 

There was no reply to this, so he unlocked the door and 
went in. 

Aggie Norris was seated on a chair, her eyes red with 
weeping. 

Ford took a pencil and notebook from his pocket and 
tendered them to her. 

“Write as I dictate,” he said, “if you wish to go free.” 
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“How are we goin’ to git ther note to Stone, if she does ~ 
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“What shall I write?” she asked. 

“Write down the name of the man you have promised to” 
marry, first.” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Do as I say! If you refuse to write the note you will 
probably wish you had never been born before I get through 
with this piece of business!” commanded the villain. 

With terror-stricken eyes the girl looked at him. 

Then she started to write on a leaf in the notebook. 

“Mr. Henry Stone,” she put down. 

Ford was looking over her shoulder. 

“I am in the hands of a band of outlaws in a lonely cabin in 
the woods some ten miles from Solid Bottom—put that 
down!” he said. 

With a trembling hand she obeyed. ' 

“By some means the captain of this band overheard our 
conversation under the tree this afternoon, and he sent a 
decoy note to me with your name signed to it and I came out 
to meet you, as I thought, and was captured. Put that down.” 

The terrified young lady obeyed. 

“He declares that if you ever want to see me alive again 
you must pay a million dollars ransom—” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Aggie. “A million dollars!” 

“Put it down!” 

Then the villain became puzzled. 

It suddenly occurred to him that it would hardly be possi- 
ble for him to receive the enormous sum of money, even if 
Stone was willing to pay it. 

“Write down that he must give an answer to the first man 
he meets tomorrow wearing a white handkerchief around his 
neck,” he said. “And tell him that if he mentions a word of 
this note to a living soul, or shows it to anyone he will never 
< you alive again. Write that down and sign your name to 
it : 

The girl managed to do this, and when she had finished he 
read it over carefully and nodded satisfactorily. 

Then he went out and gave the note to Sam Dango. 

“Go ahead and deliver this at the hotel. Stick to the story 
you said you would tell, and don’t you change, not if you die 
for it,” he said. 4 

“All right, Sam, you kin depend on me to do this right, I 
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want to make up fur ther mistake I made when I salted ther: 
mine.” 

“Well, we are going to have that million dollars, one way or 
the other, so just do your part in the double game.” 


IX. THE GIRL CANNOT BE FOUND. 


Young Wild West and Jim Dart were taking things easy on 
the front stoop of the hotel in Solid Bottom when a horseman 
galloped up and brought his steed to a halt. 

As he dismounted Wild saw that the man was Sam Dango, 
the man he had tamed that morning in the saloon across the 
way. 

The fellow appeared to be very much agitated over some- 
thing, and, without noticing our two friends, he rushed into 
the bar. 

The note Aggie Norris had been forced to write was in a 
dirty envelope and addressed to Henry Stone. 

“Give me a drink of pizen—quick!” cried Dango, acting as 
though he was very much excited and worried over 
something. “I thought I was a goner a few minutes ago.” 

“A goner!” echoed the man behind the bar. 

“Yes, I was held up by three or four masked men—I don’t 
know jest exactly how many there was of ’em, an’ J thought 
they was goin’ to kill me, but they didn’t.” 

He gulped the liquor down and breathed a sigh of relief 
just as our hero and Jim Dart came in. 

They had heard the excited remarks the bad man had 


_ made, and they quite naturally wanted to hear all about it. 


“Ther fellers what held you up had masks on ’em, hey?” 
said the proprietor of the hotel. 

“Yes, an’ ther leader of ’em was ridin’ a gray horse—I 
could see that,” lied the bad man. 

“Did they rob you?” 

“No! That’s ther funniest part of it. They jest give me this 
here letter an’ told me to take it to this hotel as quick as I 
could git here. They all had their shooters pointed at me, an’ 
when they give ther word to light out, I wasn’t goin’ to let any 
grass grow under my horse’s feet, I kin tell yer! I jest lit out 
putty fast, you kin bet!” 


ot 
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He tossed the note on the bar and the landlord picked it 
up. 
“Why, it is addressed to Mr. Stone!” he exclaimed. 
It so happened that the prospector came in at that very 
moment. 

“What’s that?” he asked, stepping forward. 

“T don’t know,” retorted Sam Dango. “I didn’t read what is 
on ther letter, an’ I couldn’t very well if I wanted to. Ther 
head one of ther masked men, which was ridin’ a gray horse, 
give it to me an’ told me to fetch it here. I thought I’d better 
do it, even after I got out of sight of ’em. They told me I'd be 
a marked man if I didn’t do as I was told.” 

The landlord handed the note to the capitalist. 

Stone tore it open, and as he read the contents a look of 
amazement came over his face. 

Young Wild West watched him as he read it. 

“My!” gasped Stone. “This is awful!” 

“What is it, Mr. Stone?” asked our hero. 

“T dare not tell you just yet. I—I—” 

“Bad news?” 

“Something awful has happened if what this note reports is 
correct.” 

Then the capitalist hurried from the hotel, his face the 
color of ashes. 6 

Wild saw that he was going to the stable, and that meant 
that he was going somewhere with his horse. 

“We will follow him,” he said to Jim. “But no! I will follow 
him and you stay here and watch Sam Dango. There is some- 
thing very puzzling about this business. If the bad man starts 
off you follow him without his knowing it, if you can.” 

“All right,” answered Dart. 

Jim went back into the barroom and Wild kept on to the 
stable. 

He stepped behind an outbuilding, so Stone could not see 
him, and waited until the stableman got the horse for him. 

Then as he rode hurriedly past him, Wild ran for his sorrel 
stallion. : 

He did not stop to put the saddle on but mounted him 
bareback. 

Then he darted after the capitalist. 

Wild heard the thud of the horse’s hoofs, and he followed 
along at a sharp clip. 
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Up the road went Stone and not far behind him came 
Young Wild West. 

Our hero was not a little surprised when he saw the man 
stop at a white house that stood a short distance from the 
road. 

He did not know that this was the house the pretty school- 
marm was boarding at. 

He dismounted under the shadow of a tree at the roadside 
and awaited developments. 

Henry Stone only went to the door, and it had not been 
opened: more than half a minute by someone than he hurried 
back to his horse. 

As he rode out upon the road Wild called to him: 

“What’s the matter, Henry?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the capitalist in great agitation. “Is that 
you, Wild?” 

“Yes. Just tell what all this means, won’t you? I am satisfied 
that I can help you.” 

“I hope you can,” was the quick reply. “The trouble is that 
Miss Norris has been kidnaped by outlaws.” 

“What!” 

“That is the truth, Wild. The note the fellow brought to the 
hotel was from her, and in it she stated the case. I have just 
learned that she has been missing from the house for an hour. 
A bearded stranger brought a note to her and she left the 
house a few minutes later. They have not seen her since, and 
as she was bareheaded when she went out, they fear that 
something has happened to her. I haven’t been acquainted 
with’ Miss Norris long enough to know her handwriting, but I 
haven’t the least doubt that it was she who wrote the note. 
Here it is! I am going to let you read it, no matter what 
happens!” 

He handed the missive to Wild, who promptly struck a 
match and read it. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Wild. “That is what I call something 
great! A million dollars, eh? Well, that is pretty steep. If the 
girl is really in the hands of outlaws they must be a very 
ignorant lot to think that you would have a million dollars at 
your disposal. I think we ought to be able to find such people 
as they are quite easily.” 

“Oh! do you really think that?” and the capitalist took the 
boy by the arm eagerly. 
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“I certainly do. This is either the work of some very igno- 
rant person, or else it is only done for a blind.” 

“A blind—what do you mean by that?” 

“Well, it niay be that someone is working a game.” 

“Who could it possibly be?” 

“Tt might be Samuel Ford.” 

“Oh! do you think so?” 

“Well, I haven’t made up my mind yet, but I think we had 
better keep a watch on Ford.” 

“Well, all right, then. You can tell by the note of the 
relations that exist between Miss Norris and myself. I am not 
ashamed to own that I love the girl, and that we are engaged 
to be married. It was a very quick courtship, but that makes 
no difference.” 

“Certainly not. Well, I feel it in my bones that we are going 
to find the young lady all right.” 

“I hope and trust so. Young Wild West, if you do find her 
for me I will never forget you. I am more worried over her 
just now than I would be if I lost a dozen gold mines.” 

“Well, let us get a good description of the man who 
brought the note to the house. That will be the first thing to 
do.” 

“Very well.” . 

The two made their way to the house and Wild knocked 
upon the door. 

It was opened by the miner who owned the house, and as 
he had been the one to answer the messenger’s summons, he ' 
was able to tell his remembrance of the man. 

“He was of middlin’ size an’ had long, scraggy hair an’ a 
brown beard,” was all he knew. : 

“Anything peculiar about his clothes, or anything else 
about him?” asked Wild. 

“No,” was the retort. “He jest looked like an ordinary 
miner, who hadn’t combed his hair in a month.” 

That was all there was to it, and it was not a great deal to 
work on, either. 

“I am afraid we cannot do much before morning,” said our 
hero, as they went back to their horses. “It is too dark to look 
for a trail now. We will go back to the hotel and put some 
questions to Sam Dango, if he is there yet.” 

“Suppose he is not there?” said Stone. 
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“Well, if he is not, Jim will be where he is. He was to-- 
follow him, you know.” 

“He was?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, that is good.” 

They soon rode back to the hotel. 

They found both Sam Dango and Jim Dart in the barroom. 
_ The bad man’s weakness for liquor had kept him there and 
it did not take our hero long to see that he was getting tipsy. 

He thought it would be a good idea to let him get that way. 

So he ordered drinks for everybody and Dango took an- 
other stiff horn. 

The bad man was getting reckless now. 

“Say, Young Wild West!” he bawled out. “Can’t you give 
us an exhibition of your fancy shootin’?” 

“Certainly. Just turn your face to that picture over the bar 
and I will knock the ash off that big cigar you have got 
between your teeth.” 

No one in the room expected Dango would do it, but he 
was just enough under the influence of liquor he had swal- 
lowed to make him daring. 

He turned his head around as Wild had directed and held 
fast to the counter to steady himself. 

Crack! 

The ashes flew from his cigar in a twinkling. 

A low murmur of astonishment went up from the crowd 
that had gathered in the place. 

The majority of them had never seen Young Wild West, let 
alone being witnesses to his remarkable shooting. 

“Now, let’s see you knock ther cigar outer his mouth,” 
spoke up a big fellow in a flaming red shirt, 

_ “Stand ready, Sam Dango!” cried our hero. 

The man obeyed. 

Crack! 

Away went the cigar he was smoking! 

A shout of applause went up. 

Young Wild West smiled as the men looked at him in 
admiration. 

“That isn’t such wonderful shooting,” he said. “That is 
nothing more than target practice. Good shooting is when a 
fellow can make every shot tell at the right time.” 
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“Well, I reckon you could do that,” spoke up the big miner 
in the red shirt. “I wouldn’t want you to git after me with a 
shooter in your hand.” 

“I hope I will never have any occasion to.” 

“You kin jest bet your boots you won’t!” 

Wild now went over and took Sam Dango by the arm. 

“J want to talk with you in private for a few minutes,” he 
said. 

“Me? What fur?” 

“Come on!” 

The bad man showed signs of being very uneasy. 

But he went with our hero without another word. 

Henry Stone followed after them. ; 

They went into an adjoining room and from the door Wild 
called Jim. 

When the four were inside the door was closed and our 
hero locked it. 

“Now, then, Sam Dango,” said he, facing the bad man, “if 
you want to live very long just tell us where you got the note 
you brought here.” 

Dango turned as pale as a ghost. 

“J—TI did tell yer,” he gasped. “I told you jest how ther 
fellers with masks on their faces stopped me. That’s all there 
is to it, Young Wild West, I hope I may die if it ain’t!” 

The bad man had been brought to his senses very suddenly 
and he now meant to stick to his story, as he had promised 
Ford he would do, no matter what happened. 

“Would you know the. voice of the man who gave you that 
note if you heard it again?” our hero asked him. 

“Yes, I reckon I would.” 

“And you know the exact spot where they held you up?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Well, go and get your horse and take us to it.” . 

The man hesitated for a moment, and then he nodded. 

“Tl do it, Young Wild West!” he exclaimed. 

He went out and got his horse, and then our friends 
mounted and followed him from the hotel. 

Sam Dango was thinking pretty hard at that moment. 

He decided to take them to a place on the road that was 
lonely and then declare it was there where he was held up. 

In about five minutes he told them they had arrived at the 
exact spot. 
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“You are sure it was here?” Wild said, as he dismounted. 

“Yes, sartin of it,” was the reply. 

_ Our hero lighted a match and began making an examina- 
_tion of the ground. 

_ There were no signs of hoofprints there that would indicate 
that any horses had halted there. 

__ The ground was rather sandy, and if there had been a 
holdup there the prints of the hoofs would have shown. 

- “Sam Dango, you have been telling us a lie!” declared 
Young Wild West, whipping out his revolver and leveling it at 
the rascal. 

“No, I ain’!” was the frightened retort. “It might not have 
been right here, but it was somewhere along here.” 

Dango was now resolved to stick to what he had said if he 
died for it. 

Wild put it to him sharply for the next five minutes, but he 
could get nothing out of him. 

Finally he suggested that they go back to the hotel. 

“What is it all about, anyhow?” asked the bad man, when 

_he saw that he had triumphed. “What was in ther note? Was 
it anything bad?” 

“That matters not to you,” retorted Wild. “The note was 
addressed to Mr. Stone. What we want to find out is where 
the masked men went. I guess we don’t want any outlaws 
around here, and the quicker we find them and put them out 
of the way the better it will be for the community.” 

“That’s right. You can’t find ’em too quick to suit me. They 
jest had me putty scared, I want you to know.” 

Wild did not hardly believe that the rascal was telling the 
truth. 

He had got it in his head that Sam Dango was the main 

- one to keep a watch on, and he meant to do it. 

They all rode back to the hotel and dismounted. 

A few minutes later the miner who owned the house where 
the pretty school teacher had engaged board came in. 

He at once made it known that the young lady had disap- 
peared very mysteriously. 

Then the greatest excitement prevailed. 

Wild advised Stone to say nothing about the note he had 
received and the capitalist did not. 

A party of men was soon organized and then the hunt for 
the lost girl began. 
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Our friends joined in, as might be supposed. 

They kept it up all night, but without finding a clue to the 
whereabouts of Aggie Norris. 

“Now,” said Wild, as they rode back to the hotel to get 
their breakfast, “Henry, we will have a better show, because 
we've got the daylight to work in.” ; 


X. CHEYENNE CHARLIE MEETS 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS. 


Cheyenne Charlie found the editor of the newspaper to be 
a pretty nice sort of man. 

His name was Elkhart. 

The editor invited him to take a walk around to his office 
and the scout accepted the invitation. 

“IT couldn’t get a chance to thank you for saving me from 
that ruffian very well in the hotel,” said the editor. “Now, as I 
have locked the door of my office, and as no one can get in, I 
want to tell you that I am very, very much obliged to you for 
what you did. If there is anything I can possibly do for you 
just name it and I will go my whole length to accomplish it.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the scout. “You're jest ther man I’m 
lookin’ for, then! I reckon you're a feller what kin be trusted, 
even if you do run a newspaper. I’m here on a little business 
of importance, an’ if you can’t help me out no one kin, I'll 
bet!” 

“Well, I know about everybody in Miles City, good or bad. 
Just go ahead and confide in me.” 

Charlie felt that he could really trust the man, so he told 
him all about the salted mine over in Solid Bottom, not omit- 
ting a single fact. 

“Whew!” exclaimed the editor when the story was told. 
“That is what I call something great. The county clerk hap- 
pens to be a cousin of mine, and if there is anything crooked 
being done I’ll know all about it in less than half an hour. 
There’s a rascally lawyer here in town who does a whole lot 
of business for people in the county at the county clerk’s 
office, and I'll bet that there’s where the secret lies. I am well 
acquainted with the rich contractors, Leven & Peck, too. We'll 
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have this thing all sifted through before two hours have. 
passed.” 

“How about this feller named Dan Mooney—you said he 
_ was a forger, didn’t you?” asked Charlie. 

“Yes, he has done considerable business for this rascally 
_ lawyer I just spoke of. It is more than likely that Mooney 
forged the names to the documents. We will pay a visit to the 
firm of Leven & Peck first.” 

A few minutes later they were on the way to see the con- 
tractors. 

They found them in less than half an hour, and both de- 
clared that they had never signed a contract to erect a smelt- 
ing plant at Solid Bottom, though a man named Samuel Ford 
had tried hard to induce them to. 

Cheyenne Charlie got a signed statement from them to this 
effect, and he felt elated at the progress he had made. 

Their next call was upon the county clerk. 

When pinned down close the official admitted that certain 
documents had been filed at his office which might not be 
genuine ones, and he also stated that the rascally lawyer the 
editor spoke of was the attorney in the case. 

“Whoopee!” cried Cheyenne Charlie, and then he executed 
a few steps of a jig right in the presence of the official and the 
editor. 

When he had relieved his mind in this way he pulled out 
one of his six-shooters, and, leveling it at the head of the 
county clerk, exclaimed: 

“Now, then, you had better git them papers an’ hand ’em 
over to me if you expect to live an’ hold your job here. I 
mean business, an’ don’t you forgit it.” 

That settled it! 

The official broke down and confessed that he knew all 
_ about the game that was being played. 

In less than twenty minutes Charlie had the papers in his 
possession. 

“Now to see Dan Mooney,” he said. “He’s got to write a 
confession, or else off goes ther top of his head!” 

“You wouldn’t really shoot him if he refused, would you?” 
_ asked the editor. 

“Wait an’ see,” was the scout’s reply, while he grinned and 
chuckled softly to himself. “I reckon no measly coyote is 

goin’ to beat me out of ther information I come here to git.” 
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They went back to the hotel where they had met, and there 
they found the forger. 

He acted as gentle as a kitten when Charlie walked up to 
him and told him he would like to see him in private for a 
few minutes. 

“Certainly!” he said. “I’m always willin’ to oblige a friend.” 

“Well,” said the scout, when they got seated in a room by 
themselves, “I jest want you to write down that you’re ther 
feller what signed ther names of Leven & Peck an’ ther others 
that was put down fur ther purpose of Sam Ford to sell his 
salted mine over in Solid Bottom.” 

The rascal turned pale when he heard this. 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” he protested. 

“Yes, you do. Now, you’ve either got to sign such a paper 
or go over to Solid Bottom with me. Which do you want to 
do?” 

“I was goin’ over there tomorrer, anyhow.” 

“You was, hey? Well, you kin go today, then.” 

“Yes, I s’pose I could.” 

“You'll be a good deal better off if you do. You might git a 
chance to turn over a new leaf. But if you don’t I wouldn’t 
give much for your chances. If I didn’t git mad an’ shoot you, 
you would be sent up for about ten years.” 

“T'll go with you whenever you’ "reready.” 

“Well, we'll git some dinner an’ start right away, then.” 

“All right. Pll give in to you. You needn’t be afraid that I 
won't stick to you. All I want you to do is to let me go after 
you git through with me.’ 

“I promise you that we'll do that,” said the scout. “A man 
as smart as you are oughter bein’ doin’ somethin’ else than 
forgin’ people’s names to papers. You could make a fortune 
by workin’ in an honest game, I'll bet.” 

“You just tell me how and I'll soon take a whack at it,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, you go over to Solid Bottom with me an’ I'll see to it 
that you git a chance. You must be careful how you act on 
ther way over, too. You’re somewhat of a shooter, I know, 
but don’t try it on me.” 

“Tl let you take my shooters an’ keep ’em till we git over 
there, if you think you can’t trust me.” 

“Never mind about that. I'll take ther chances. I reckon 
that Sam Ford will be very much surprised when he’s told 
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_ ther reason Henry Stone won’t buy his salted mine. Ha, ha, _ 
ha!” 

The scout laughed heartily. 

It was not so very long after the noonday hour when Chey- 
enne Charlie and Dan Mooney bade the editor goodby and set 
out for Solid Bottom. 

The scout was satisfied that Mooney was sincere in his 
desire to get away from Miles City and earn an honest living. 

It was probable that he had come to the conclusion that it 
was high time he stopped writing other people’s names to 
legal documents. 

A term of years in prison was not to his liking. 

The two rode along at a good gait and they had covered 
more than two-thirds of the distance when darkness overtook 
them. 

With the darkness came a rainstorm. 

Luckily the two found a convenient cave, which was quite 
large enough for their horses and themselves. 

“I reckon we’ll stay right here till morning,” said Charlie. 
“There ain’t no use in ridin’ along through a blindin’ rain, 
when I’ve got till tomorrer afternoon to git back.” 

“That’s so,” retorted Mooney. “Whatever you say goes.” 

“Well, jest git some dry pine needles as quick as you kin, 
an’ some of that dead weed from them branches over there. 
We’ve got to have a fire to sorter make things pleasant-like.” 

“Right you are!” and the man got a lively move on him. 

It was raining pretty hard, but he scraped away the top and 
managed to get enough dry stuff to kindle the fire. 

In a few minutes they had it going nicely, and then Charlie 
dragged a couple of logs up and laid them across the burning 
faggots. 

“They'll git afire afore long,” he said. “An’ then we’ll have 
it dry in here all night. Ther wind blows ther smoke away 
from ther cave, but there’s just enough heat what will come 
this way to keep us nice an’ dry.” 

Charlie had not neglected to put something to eat in his 
saddlebags before leaving Miles City, so they had a cold lunch 
while the rain poured down, trying hard, it seemed, to put out 
the fire. 

Instead of decreasing, it kept coming down harder, if any- 
thing, and Charlie nodded approvingly. 

“I reckon this rain will do a whole lot of good to ther corn 
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an’ such like ther farmers an’ ranchmen has got planted,” he 
observed. “An’ it won’t do us no hurt. It'll be clear in ther 
mornin’.” 

23 f hope so,” replied the forger. 

Mooney had a pack of cards and they played until pretty 
late. 

Then they both laid down and went to sleep, the = | 
taking the chances. 

But he was a pretty good judge of men in general, and his. 
estimate of Dan Mooney was not out of the way. ; 

The fellow went to sleep before Charlie did, and he was 
snoring when the scout got up in the morning. 

The rain had ceased during the night and the sun was 
shining brightly when the scout stepped out of the cave and | 
took a look around. | 

One of the first things his eyes lighted on was a covey of | 
grouse, feeding on a slanting bank not more than fifty yerce | 
from the cave. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Charlie, under his breath. “I reckon. | 
there’s somethin’ for breakfast.” | 

He picked up his rifle, and, dropping upon his knee, leveled’ 
it at the birds so he had three or four of them in range. | 

Then he pressed the trigger, and as the report rang out four. 
of the birds lay fluttering on the ground, while the rest flew 
away in alarm. 

Dan Mooney sprang to his feet as though he had been shot 

. at. 

“What’s ther matter?” he cried. 

“I just shot something for breakfast, that’s all,” was the 
scout’s reply. “Jest take a wash in ther brook over there, an’ 
we'll git somethin’ to eat.” 

The man did as he was told, while Charlie walked over and 
gathered up the slain birds. 

Then the two got at them and soon had them plucked and 
properly cleaned. 

They washed them in the brook and then salted them and 
put them over the fire. 

It was a pretty fair breakfast that they had, and as soon as 
it was over they mounted their horses and headed for Solid 
Bottom. 


They rode fast, and a couple of hours later the mining 
town was reached. 


~, 
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As they halted in front of the hotel the proprietor came. 
out. 

“Your pards an’ Mr. Stone are away somewhere, lookin’ 
_ for ther young lady schoolmarm, who has been kidnaped,” 
he said. 


XI. TO BE DROWNED LIKE RATS IN A TRAP. 


Young Wild West, Jim Dart and the capitalist searched all 
day Sunday for the missing girl, but they could not find a 
trace of her. — 

Ford and Sam Dango had joined in the search with the 
miners, and they appeared to be as-earnest in their efforts to 
find her as any of the rest. 

Ford was playing a great game, and he knew it. 

He felt that the million dollars was getting nearer to him all 
the time. 

It was along toward nightfall that he conceived another 
idea. 

He wrote out a placard with the following upon it: 


‘To Henry Stone! Leave an answer here and let me 
know what you are going to do about getting the girl. I 
am a little anxious about that million. 

“CAPTAIN SUCCESS, 
“Of the Masked Outlaw Band.” 


This he managed to post upon a tree at the roadside, and 
less than ten minutes later our friends found and read the 
placard. 

“That shows that they ain’t far away,” said Jim Dart. 

“One of them is not, anyway,” retorted Young Wild West. 
“Boys, there is only one thing about it. We must hunt closer 
by. It is getting dark now, so let us go back to the hotel and 
get something to eat. Charlie ought to be back pretty soon, 
and he may be able to offer a suggestion.” 

Henry Stone had grown haggard from worrying, but he still 
had great faith in Young Wild West. 

Wild insisted on his eating something and managed to get a 
pretty fair meal in him. 

“You can depend on it that the girl has not been harmed,” 
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he told him. “The villains are simply holding her for a- 


ransom, it seems. Before tomorrow morning I think we will 


be able to locate where she is. I am going to get a little sleep — 
before We, start out again, though. We are all in need of it, so — 


you may as well avail yourself of the opportunity.” 

They did turn in a few minutes later, and, being completely 
tired out, all three fell into a deep slumber. 

It was something unusual for Young Wild West to over- 
sleep himself, but it was long after daylight Monday morning 
when he awoke. 

He sprang from his bed and hurriedly dressed himself, 
arousing Jim as he did so. 

“Gracious!” cried Dart. “I guess we slept longer than we 
expected to.” 

“That’s just what’s the matter,” was the reply. “Say, Jim, do 
you know one thing?” 

“What is that, Wild?” 


val! believe that Sam Ford knows all about the kidnaping of - 


the gir 

Ton thought that way the night before last, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but I got the notion out of my head. It has got there 
again now, though. I am going to make an examination of the 
interior of the shanty Ford has got on his poepery: “ft 

“Whether he agrees or not?” 

“Yes, whether he agrees or not.” 

“All right. I am with you, you can bet!” 
.. “I wonder if Charlie has got back yet?” . 

“He should be back by this time, unless he has been detained 
on the business he was sent to Miles City for.” 

They got Henry Stone up in short order and then all hands 
went down and got a hurried breakfast. 

Cheyenne Charlie had not arrived yet, as they soon found 
out. 

“We will go on no fool errand this time,” said Wild. “We 
are not going so very far, and it might be to our advantage.” 

They told the landlord to tell Charlie when he came that 
they were out searching for the girl, and then they started 
straight for the claim of Ford. 

Wild was very cautious about it, too. 

He did not want Ford to see them approaching, if it was 
possible to prevent it. 

They kept in the woods and shrubbery all they could, and 
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soon they came in sight of the hole that the prospector called 
the shaft of his mine. 

There was no one there watching it, as far as they could 
see. ; 

Our hero thought he would take a look into the place and 
see if it was anything like it was when they had been there. 

He crept forward to the edge and peered over. 

Then something happened that he had not figured on. 

He was seized by a strong pair of arms and hauled down- 
ward as quick as a flash. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Ford, stepping before Wild as he 
landed at the bottom of the hole in the grasp of Sam Dango. 

““You thought you would catch us napping, eh, Young 
Wild West? Well, I want you to know that I have been look- 
ing for you to pay a visit to this place ever since you left it on 
Saturday. I have had someone here to catch you ever since 
then, so when I received the word that you were coming 
through the woods I simply set a trap for you. Your two 
friends will be here with you in a minute or two.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a scuffling 
was heard above, and then down came the villains, Odlum 
and Gunn, with Jim Dart and Henry Stone. 

“We caught ’em from behind mighty easy, boss,” said one 
of the men. “They was jest gittin’ ready to run to see what 
had happened to Young Wild West when we tripped ’em up. 
Here they are, boss!” 

“All right! Drag them over here to the chains and we'll 
soon have them hard and fast.” 

Wild had been temporarily stunned from the fall down the 
slope, and before he recovered himself he was securely 
chained to a rock. 

Another man appeared on the scene to help the villains out, 
and soon Jim Dart and Henry Stone were chained also. 

Their hands being bound, they could do nothing, and in 
less than ten minutes from the time Wild crept forward to 
look down in the mine he was a helpless prisoner. 

“Now, Mr. Stone,” said Ford, turning to the capitalist. “If 
you are ready to sign the paper that will turn a million dollars 
over to me, all well and good. The minute you do so and all 
three of you give your solemn promise not to try to harm me 
in the least way you can go.” 

“Mr. Stone will not sign the paper,” spoke up Wild. 
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An ugly look came over the face of the prospector. 

“He won't, eh?” he cried. “We'll see about that. Men, get | 
up there and stand ready to turn the water from the brook 
down here. Last night’s rain has swollen it to double its size 
and it won’t take but a few minutes to drown these three 
fellows like rats in a trap.” 
Stone turned as pale as death, but neither Wild nor Jim | 
flinched. 

“You are just what I set you down to be when I first saw. 
you—a scheming scoundrel!” exclaimed our hero. “But you. 
had better be mighty careful what you do now. You salted the 
mine and found it didn’t work, and now you are going to try. 
and force Stone to buy the property. You can’t do it! And. 
you dare not turn that water down here, and you know it!” 

“Dare not?” and Ford laughed mockingly. “Dare not? Just 
wait and see.” 

He went up out of the hole and stood by the men who had 
picks and shovels ready to turn the water from its course. | 

“Have mercy on us!” shrieked Stone, as he saw the villains 
begin digging. 

“Will you sign the paper?” came from above. 

“No!” thundered Young Wild West. | 

“All right, then. Before you die let me tell you something 
that will please you. I am a criminal now, anyhow, and I may 
as well go my whole length. I have the young lady you have 
been searching for so long in my shanty. She is going to 
“become my bride after you have been drowned and the hole 

filled up with the sand‘and clay up here. That is pleasant, is it 

not?” | 

As he heard this, Henry Stone made a desperate attempt to 
free himself, calling loudly for help at the same time. 

“Hurry up and turn the water on them, boys!” said Ford. 
“If they keep on yelling someone might hear them.” 

Young Wild West now realized that the villain meant to do 
as he said. 

The chains upon them were heavy and would have held 
them down, even if they had not been fastened to the rocks: 

Wild cast a swift glance around him and saw that there was 
no chance for the water to escape from the hole, unless it 
might be through the split where the salting had been done. 

The gold-dust and nuggets had been removed and the place 
turned into a sort of death prison, it seemed. 3 
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_ “Ford, don’t you think you are making a big mistake?” 
called out our hero in a tone of voice that was perfectly 
cool. 

“Oh, I guess not,” was the reply. “You are about the only 
one I fear in this section, and with you out of the way it will 

be quite easy to go ahead with my scheme. I have a man who 
will forge the name of Henry Stone to the documents and I 
will go over and have them witnessed and filed at the county 
clerk’s office. I am not worrying a bit. I have been playing a 
double game for that million, and you can just bet that I am 
going to get it!” 

“How much money have you got on your person, Henry?” 
Wild asked, in a whisper. 

“About five thousand dollars,” was the reply. 

“Offer it to the villains.” 

Stone did so, but a mocking laugh came back to them. 

“We will get your money after you are drowned,” Ford 
said. “You don’t suppose we would bury you without going 
through your clothes, do you? Now, just watch, for here 
comes the water!” 

Sure enough, the next minute the water came over the edge 
and trickled down into the hole. 

The three helpless ones made another struggle to free 
themselves. 

But it was in vain. 

The men above kept digging away and soon had the full 
stream turned. 

The water came rushing into the hole and soon they were 
up to their waists. 

Then the rascally prospector leaned over and cried: 

“How about it now, Young Wild West? In five minutes it 
will all be over with you.” 

“Help! Help!” shrieked Henry Stone. “Is there no one to 

Save us?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” came from above. 

The water was falling in the form of a regular cataract and 
the roaring noise was pretty loud. 

Slowly but surely the water arose. 

Young Wild West was watching the split in the rock. 

He had hopes that when it got to that it would escape fast 
enough to keep it from rising any further. 
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XII. CONCLUSION. 


Cheyenne Charlie did not hesitate an instant when the land- 
lord told him that Young Wild West and Jim Dart were out 
with the capitalist looking for a girl who had been kidnaped. 

“Come on!” he said to Dan Mooney. “We'll go an’ find 
’em.”’ 

“All right,” retorted the forger, who had promised to lead 
an honest life. 

They rode off. 

Somehow it struck the scout to ride over to the property 
owned by Sam Ford. 

He did not know which direction to take, anyhow, and he 
thought it would be just as well to go that way. 

They rode along at a rapid gait and soon came in sight of 
the shanty. 

The next minute they saw five men standing on the little 
eminence that overlooked the salted mine. 

Charlie saw Ford among them. 

He was shaking his fist at someone below. 

Then he caught sight of the rushing water. 
_ That was enough for the scout. 

’ He knew something was wrong. 

“Come, Mooney!” he cried, and away they dashed. 

The roaring of the stream kept them from being heard until 
they were near enough to see the heads of three persons just 
above the water. » 

Charlie recognized Young Wild West by his flowing hair. 

“Stop that water!” he shouted, in a ringing voice, as he 
covered the group of villains with his rifle. “Fill up that outlet, 


or lead will fly among you fellers. Hurry up, you measly 
coyotes!” 


Ford and his men were dumfounded. 
The water had reached the necks of the three helpless pris- 


oners and it was gaining very slowly on account of the outlet 
the crack in the rock made for it. 


But it would have drowned them in the course of fifteen 
minutes, at that. 
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__ When Sam Dango saw the leveled rifle he at once began 
Tolling stones in the outlet to stop the water. 

All but Ford started to help him. 

The prospector was the picture of astonishment, for before 
him was one of the confederates of the game he had been 

working, and he had a revolver pointed that way. 

“Hold up your hands!” cried Charlie. “Up they go, now, or 
it will be your last second on earth!” 

_ Ford threw up his hands and took an involuntary step back 
at the same time. 

_ He had not calculated on being so close to the edge of the 
hole, and before he knew it he slipped and fell over 
backward. 

Down he went, striking the water with a splash. 

“Git that water stopped!” yelled Charlie. “Hurry up!” 

Mooney slid from the back of his horse and hastened to 
help the men. 

The pieces of rock and earth were hurled into the opening 
that had been dug in short order, and in ten minutes no water 
was running into the hole. 

Charlie had been keeping watch on those below, and when 
he saw that the water was fast going down he nodded in a 
satisfied manner. 

“Tt’s all right, Wild!” he called out. “I reckon I arrived jest 
in time, though.” 

“That’s right, Charlie,” came the answer. “I guess you had 
better order our friend here to release us, hadn’t you?” 

Our hero nodded to where Ford was standing up to his 
waist in the water. 

“Right you are!” and the scout turned his rifle upon the 
villainous prospector. 

“Set ’em loose and hurry up about it!” he bawled out. 

“All right,” was the reply, and he began wading toward 
them. 

When he was within six feet of our hero he halted. 

“Young Wild West,” said he, “it looks as though you have 
beaten me at my double game, after all. But you will never: 
live to gloat over it, for I am going to kill you!” 

As he said this Ford drew a knife from his belt and surged 
through the water toward our hero. ; 

He never reached Young Wild West, for Cheyenne Charlie 
shot him dead in his tracks. 
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The knife dropped from his hand and Ford sank beneath 
the water. 


“T'll send one of ther others down,” called out Charlie just | 


as though nothing much had happened. 


Then he turned to one of the villains and bade him go | 


down and release the prisoners. 

It was Odlum, and he did not hesitate an instant. 

He had really been the one to fasten the chains about them, 
anyhow, so he would be the proper one to take them off. 

He went down, and it took him some little time to do it, 
since he had to work partly under the water. 

But it was finally accomplished, and then Young Wild 
West, Jim Dart and Henry Stone clambered out of the place 
that had so nearly been their grave. 

Charlie and Mooney held the other three villains under 
their revolvers. 

Wild and Jim were apparently but little the worse for what 
they had undergone, but Stone was in a very nervous state. 

“Brace up!” exclaimed our hero, as he ‘shook the water 
from him like a Newfoundland dog. “Just help tie these fel- 
lows up, and then you'll feel better.” 

“All right,” he answered. “But I can’t help thinking how 
close to death we were. I never dreamed that Samuel Ford 
was such a bad man.” ° 

“Well, he might have been awful bad,” spoke up Cheyenne 
Charlie. “But you kin bet your life he’s good now. All such 
fellers as he is are good when they’re dead.”’ 

The men submitted to being made prisoners of without a 
struggle. 

They begged for mercy, though, and were ready to make 
all kinds of promises. 

Wild paid no attention to them. 

He found his weapons, and so did Jim and Stone. 

Then he led the way toward the shanty. 

“Ford said the young lady was in here,” he observed. “We 
will find out whether he was lying or not.” 

“He wasn’t lyin’,” spoke up Sam Dango. “She’s there, safe 
an’ sound.” 

“And you knew it when you brought the note to the hotel 
Saturday night, didn’t you?” said our hero. 

“Yes, I knowed it,” was the reply. 
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“You are not exactly the kind of man I thought you were” 
when I first saw you.” 

“I reckon I ought to be cowhided within an inch of my 
life,” was the reply. 

“I took you to be a big, harmless, bad man, who was afraid 
of his own shadow when he was alone in the dark, but I find 
that you are of a murderous turn of mind, as well. Well, a 
rope will look good around your neck, Sam Dango.” 

“Mercy! Mercy!” cried the bad man, and his teeth began to 
chatter. “Don’t have me hanged, Young Wild West. I was 
doin’ all this business ag’in my will. I’ll-never lie or do a 
tricky thing ag’in in my life if you'll let up on me.” 

Young Wild West made no reply. 

He had reached the door of the shanty, and, finding it 
open, walked boldly inside. 

“Your sweetheart is in there, if anywhere in the shanty,” he 
said to Stone, pointing to the door of the other apartment. 

There was a key in the lock, so the capitalist hurried over 
and unlocked the door. 

Then it was that a cry of joy sounded and two forms were 
clasped in each other’s arms. 

The lovers were left to themselves for a few minutes, our 
friends going outside. 

When they finally came out both looked very happy. 

“Miss Norris says that she was not treated roughly,” said 
Stone. “The villains were simply holding her with the expecta- 
tion of being paid a big ransom by me.” 

“Well, Ford has got his reward, all right,” remarked Wild. 
“Now, what are we going to do with the other fellows?” 

“Hang ’em!” spoke up Cheyenne Charlie. “I’ve got ther 
man here what signed ther names to ther papers Ford had, an’ 
he’s confessed to ther whole plot. I seen ther contractors what 
was supposed to build ther smelting works here an’ found that 
no such a thing was in ther wind. Here’s Dan Mooney, here, 
an’ he’ll tell you all about it, Mr. Stone.” 

The forger did tell all about it, and his hearers were sur- 
prised when they heard it all. 

“Well,” said Wild, “if you want any further advice, Henry, 
I will be pleased to give it to you.” 

“Proceed, Wild,” was the answer. 

“Go and get Miss Norris released from her agreement to 
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teach school here and take her to the nearest minister. Then 
light out for your home and never think of gold mining 
again.” — 

“By jove!l” exclaimed the capitalist, grasping Wild’s hand. 
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“I consider that very good advice, and I am going to act upon — | 


it.” 

Wild and his partners laughed while the happy couple did 
their best to remain unconcerned. 

As they were ready to go back to the hotel Wild turned and 
took a look at the prisoners. 

“I guess you fellows can go,” he said. “You can light out to 
some other place and begin all over again. But if you keep on 
being scoundrels look out for me if I ever run across you 
again!” 

At a motion from him Jim Dart cut them loose. 

They were profuse in their thanks and went to get their 
horses, so they could get away from the town as soon as 
possible. 

There is but little more to be told. 

Dan Mooney secured a position with Seehoff, the little man 
who runs the Blazer saloon, and then Wild and his partners 
‘left Solid Bottom with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stone. 

The school trustees were very much put out, but they de- 
clared that they did not blame the girl. : 

Our friends went as far as Cheyenne City with them, and 
then they bade them farewell and went back to Weston. 

‘. But they found there was something else on the carpet for 
them when they got there. 

But that will be told in our next number. 


THE END 
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DENVER DAN 


AND HIS 
MYSTIC BAND 


A TALE OF THE FAR WEST 


By C. Little 


I. A CRY FOR HELP AND ITS ANSWER. 


Just on the edge of a range of mountains, one of the connect- 
ing spurs of the great Rocky Mountain line, stood, at the time 
_ of our story, a little cabin, occupied by a miner and his fam- 

ily. 
"Ned Travis was a man of about forty-five years old, and 

had emigrated from the east, bringing his wife and two chil- 
_ dren with him, and had-already got together a snug little 
fortune. 

His two children were Mary, a girl of about nineteen, and 

as beautiful as a fairy, and Jack, a lad of about seventeen, a 
fine, handsome boy, with a heart of steel, an eye like an 
eagle’s, an arm that could fell an ox, and a nature as frank 
and open as a child’s. 

Jack and his father worked at mining or trapping as occa- 
sion offered, and Mary and her mother remained at home and 
looked after the house. 

Mary had been taught to shoot with revolver and rifle, and 
was almost as good a shot as Jack himself; but with all these 
manly acquirements she was as gentle and modest in her 
deportment as the most cultured belle of the city. 

Mrs. Travis was a good, motherly woman, who brought up 
her children to be strong, honest, healthy, useful members of 
society, whether that society was in a mining camp or a busy 

_manufacturing town, and she had never known an idle mo- 
ment, though her disposition was so cheerful that she did not 
look like an overworked drudge, but like a merry body, to 
whom work was a pleasure and idleness a trial. 

It was customary for Ned Travis and his son to be off three 
or four days at a time occasionally, and during such periods 
Mary and her mother felt no alarm, as visitors were rarely 
seen, and no one had ever molested them. 

“Put us up a plenty to eat, mother, for I don’t expect to be 

back till the day after tomorrow,” said Ned to his wife one 

morning. “Jack and I are going off prospecting, and won’t be 
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back very soon. I hope to strike it rich, and if I do, will have ' 


an addition to the house, run up another story, and fix up the 
OFCH eee 

F The men departed, and Mary and her mother set them- 

selves to work, and in doing the many necessary things that 

fell to their lot, the time passed quickly. 

It was afternoon, and Mary was sitting sewing, softly hum- 
ming to herself, while her mother was taking a batch of crisp, 
brown loaves from the oven. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across the threshold, and Mary, 
glancing up, saw a rough-looking man standing in the door- 
way. 

He was a stranger to her, and the sight of him standing 
there filled the girl with a strange dread, though she was by 
no means timid. 

“Mornin’,” he said, gruffly. “This where Ned Travis hangs 
out?” 

“This is his home,” said Mary, “but he is away at present.” 

She at once blamed herself for having uttered these words, 
for a smile of deep satisfaction passed over the man’s forbid- 
ding countenance, making it look even more repulsive. 

“T fancied he wasn’t about,” said the man, “’cause me an’ 
Ted Ranos watched him an’ the boy go off this mornin’, an’ 
we thought that now was as good a time as any t6 call.” 

“What do you want?” asked the girl, rising in alarm. 

“Something to eat an’ drink, an’ all the money what's in the 
house. Maybe you've heard tell o’ me. My name’s Colorado 
Charley, and when I get mad, look out.” 

The mention of the man’s name sent a shiver through the 
girl’s entire frame. She knew it as the appellation of one of 
the most noted desperadoes of the section, and had often 
heard her father and brother tell of the cruel deeds done by 
the man. 

“Come in and sit down, while I go and call mother, and get 
you something to eat,” she answered, as calmly as she could, 
determining to obtain her revolver, which was in the cup- 
board, and show this marauder that she was not as defense- 
less as he imagined. 

As if divining her intentions, the desperado put his hand to 
his boot, and said, quietly: — 

“No you don’t. I know what you're up to. I'll get what I 
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want myself. Just you sit down where you was and don’t stir!” ~ 

At this moment Mrs. Travis rushed in from the kitchen, all 
excitement. 

“Get the gun, quick, Mary,” she said. “There’s a rough 
man out there, and he means mischief.” 

Then the poor woman saw the man that had frightened 
Mary, and her breath was nearly taken away by the sight. 

_ _ “Sit still an’ don’t make a noise,” said Colorado Charley, 
“or I'll have to do some shootin’. Hey, boys, come in here and 
help yourselves!” 

Three or four villainous-appearing men rushed in at this, 
moment, and began ransacking the chests and table drawers. 

Mary grew indignant at this, and made a bound for the 
little cupboard where her revolver was concealed, resolved to 
punish these bold intruders. 

Charley, taken by surprise, made a dive at her and seized 
her by the hair just as she reached the cupboard and threw it 
open. 

“Help—help!” she screamed, reaching for the weapon 
which was almost within her grasp. 

The villain dragged her away and clapped his hand over 
her mouth, to stifle her cries, but not before she had uttered 

_ another piercing shriek. 

Mrs. Travis had seized a broomstick, and had belabored ~ 
two of the men most roundly, before the other two had been 
able to overpower her. 

Mary’s last cry for help had hardly died away, before the 
clatter of horse’s hoofs was heard outside, and in another 
moment the rider dashed up and dismounted. 

He was tall and finely formed, wearing a suit of soft buck- 
skin beautifully embroidered, a broad slouched hat on his 
head, a shining rifle slung over his shoulder, and a belt stuck 

full of Bowie knives and revolvers. 

A silken cord was around his neck, and on one end of this, 
hidden beneath his hunting shirt, was a small silver whistle. 

The man’s face was partially concealed by a half mask of 
black silk, but such of his features as were revealed indicated 

that he must be exceedingly handsome. 

“Who calls for help?” he cried, in a loud tone, drawing a 
revolver from his belt, and advancing toward the door. 
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os II. DENVER DAN, 
THE KING OF THE VIGILANTES— 
A MYSTERY AND A FORGOTTEN MEMORY. 


At this sudden interruption to their depredations, Colorado 
Charley and his confederates paused in their work and gazed 
at the rash intruder with looks of astonishment. 

“Release that young girl!” commanded the man. 

“I won’t do it,” growled Charley. 

“I'll give you just three seconds to let that girl go, and if 
you don’t do it, then take the consequences.” 

The man made a rapid movement, and quicker than light- 
ning had a second revolver bearing upon the outlaws, while in 
his lips was the little silver whistle. 

“Cut him down, boys, it’s that blasted vigilante,” shouted 
Charley, and leaving their prey the ruffians made a dash to- 
ward the bold individual, who, alone and unaided, had dared 
to confront them. 

The latter was afraid to fire for fear of injuring Mary or 
her mother, but upon the instant a shrill and most ear-pierc- 
ing whistle was heard, which echoed and re-echoed through 
the hills with startling distinctness. 

_ It was immediately answered, and half a dozen horsemen 
dashed up and dismounted. 7 

“Upon them, my boys, cut down the cowardly outlaws,” 
was the ringing cry that met their ears. 

“Denver Dan, as I’m a sinner,” exclaimed Charley, beating 
a hasty retreat to the back door, while the bullets whistled 
around him. 

The other men attempted to escape, and three of them did 
so, but the fourth was captured. 

“Away with him!” cried the masked horseman, “and let his 
fate be a warning to others.” 

“Oh, sir, you have saved us from a great danger, and I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart,” said Mary, ap- 
proaching and taking the stranger’s hand. “Who are you?” 

“I am called Denver Dan.” 


“The avenger of Colorado, as you are also named?” 
“Yes.” 
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“Will you not let me see your face?” 

“I cannot. No one has ever yet seen the face of Denver 

_ Dan, but those who join his mystic band.” 

_ “Your arrival was most opportune, and again I thank you,” 
said the young girl. “Will you not partake of some refresh- 

ment?” 

“No; I must be off. Fear not that any harm will come to 
you before your father’s return. The house will be guarded, 
_ though you know it not. Farewell, I must be gone.” 

His men had already departed with the captured outlaw, 
and their leader, springing upon his horse, was about to dash 
away when Mary called to him. 

“What have you done with the man your men carried 
away?” 

“They have hung him by this time.” 

“No—no, they must not; prevent it, if you are able. I will 
have no one hanged on my account.” 

“You ask for his life to be spared?” 

“Yes—yes. Banish him, if you will, but do not take his 
life.” 

“I fear it is too late, but I will see,” replied the man, 
blowing a shrill blast upon his whistle. 

In a moment two of his followers appeared. 

“What have you done to the outlaw?” he asked. 

“Hanged him to the nearest tree.” 

“Is he yet dead?” 

“Past recovery. His neck was broken at the first drop.” 

“Enough! Away, and await my coming at the glen!” 

The men dashed down the path, and the mysterious rider 
turned to the young lady who had begged that the man’s life 
be spared. 

- She had fainted, and now lay on the floor of the little 
_ cabin, her mother bending over her and trying to restore her 

to consciousness. 

- “Take care of her for a moment, while I run to the well for 
_ water,” said the good woman, and the man dismounted, and, 
drawing a flask from his pocket, raised the inanimate form 
of the young girl in his arms and loosened her collar, which 
was fastened by a gold clasp. 

As he did so, he saw that a gold chain was about the girl’s 
neck, and on it, though concealed, was some trinket, probably 

a locket. 
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He drew this from its place of concealment, and started as — 
if shot. 

A locket of blue enamel and gold, shaped like a star, met 
his gaze. Touching a spring upon one of the points, the lid 
flew open and disclosed two portraits, one of the young lady 
herself, and the other of a very handsome young man, having 
lovely blue eyes and a tawny mustache. 

“Thank Heaven, she is still true to me,” murmured the man _ 
of mystery, closing and replacing the locket whence he had 
drawn it, and forcing a few drops of the liquid contained in 
the curiously-shaped flask he held in his hand down the throat 
’ of his still unconscious burden, he had the happiness of seeing 
the color return to her cheeks, and her bosom heave once 
more with life. 

Mrs. Travis re-entered at this moment, and giving the 
young lady into her charge, the rider hastily withdrew, sprang 
upon his horse, and was far away out of sight by the time 
Mary had fully revived. 

“Thank Heaven, what an escape!” said she. “Did you see 
him, mother?” 

“See whom, my child?” 

“Our preserver.” 

“Yes, surely; though I had no time to notice him very 
closely.” 

“You did not know him?” 

“No; though I have heard it said that he was a desperate 
man to meet. Your father has often mentioried him.” 

“I wish he had shown me his face, for I am almost sure 
that I know him.” 

“Know Denver Dan? Impossible, child, nobody knows him, 
though many have tried.” 


Il. THE MEETING 
OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


At the time of our story Denver was not the thriving city it is 
at the present, though doubtless it was as fully populated. 
Created by the onward march of civilization, it was indeed 
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a mushroom city, and many desperate characters had been 
drawn thither by adventure, a love of gain, and that most 
potent attraction of many—the desire to grow rich at the 
expense of others. 

Of course, in such a mixed population there were many 
thieves, gamblers, road agents and outlaws of every descrip- 
tion, and so bold had this latter class become that the better 
class of the people, those who had the morals of the commu- 
nity at heart, had formed themselves into a committee of vigi- 
lance for the purpose of summarily punishing the vicious and 
teaching them that crime was detested as much in the wilder- 
ness as in the more densely settled regions of the east. 

With this brief prelude we will proceed with the narrative 
of the adventures of our hero. 

In a cavern of the mountains, the entrance to which was 
through a wild glen known as Sam’s Pocket, the place having 
first been discovered by a miner named Sam Horton, who, 
though an American, had lived many years in Australia, were 
assembled a dozen men, whose faces, as viewed by the light of 
four or five flaming torches, bore evidence to the determined 
character of their possessors. 

Seated at a rude table, raised upon a natural platform of 
rock, was the man who had so opportunely appeared when 
Mary Travis’ cry for help rang out upon the air. 

“Are we all present?” asked this man. 

“All that are expected,” said one. 

“Then let us proceed to business. This Colorado Charley, 
whom we interrupted in his nefarious work this afternoon, 
has become altogether too reckless of the rights of others. He 
must be gotten out of the way.” 

“Would it not be well to warn him that he must leave the 
country?” asked one of the more mildly disposed of the band. 

“Warned?” echoed Dan, knitting his brows under his mask. 
“He has already been warned, and has spat upon our warning. 
Did not you, Sam Horton, place a notice to quit upon the 
door of his cabin?” continued the leader, turning to one of the 
band, he who had discovered the Pocket. 

“T did, captain.” 

“And how did he treat it?” 

“He tore the notice down, spat on it and trod it under foot, 
saying, with an oath, that he should stay around these yer 
diggings just as long as he saw fit.” 
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“And you, Mike Holcraft, what attention did he pay to the 
notice you posted?” continued Dan. 

“Dravé his Bowie knife through it, and scrawled under- 
neath it these words: 


“Tl stick this same knife into the heart of any cussed 
vigilante what tries any nonsense onto me. 
“ *Yours cussedly; 
“ “COLORADO CHARLEY.’ ™ 


“You hear? What shall be the punishment of such a 
wretch?” 

“String him up to the nearest tree as a warning to all others 
of his class!” shouted the others. 

“Enough! I command all of you, and every man that calls 
me leader, to hang the man on sight. The majesty of the law 
must be maintained.” 

“Tt must!” echoed the men, as a breath. 

“Who are the chief members of his gang?” 

“Tom Sutton—or Shooting Tom, as he calls himself—Joe 
Monte, or Mexican Joe, and Phil Dorn.” 

“Phil Dorn!” exclaimed Dan. “Is he out here in this coun- 
try? I know him well, the rascal. It is to him»that I owe the 
saddest blow that ever fell upon. me. Let him beware, So I 
make him my especial victim.” 

“There are more of them, captain,” said Horton. “The gang 
is a big one, and comprises road agents, claim jumpers, gam- 
blers, and horse thieves.” 

“As fast as you find one of them doing any mischief, put 
him out of the way, and we'll soon clean out the gang, or 
make ’em emigrate.” 

“That we will!” cried they all. 

At this moment a man rushed into the cavern, in great 
excitement. 

“Colorado Charley and two of his gang are on their way to 
rob old Pete Dunn of all he’s saved up!” cried the man. “They 
are making for his house now.” 

“Away with you, my men!” cried Dan; “and don’t forget to 
shoot the villain on sight, unless you get a chance to hang 
him. I will be with you later on.” 

The men departed, and Dan busied himself for some time, 
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making entries in a large book before him, which he then hid 
away in a secret hole at one side of the cavern. 

Then he dashed the one remaining torch left by the men 
upon the floor, and put it out by a stamp of his foot. 

Making his way swiftly out of the cavern, he emerged into 


_ the ravine, faintly illumined by the straggling rays of the 


moon, and, ascending to the level of the country above, stood 
for a moment, engaged in thought. 

Suddenly a boy came running toward him from a clump of 
bushes, and said, in a whisper: 

“Be you Denver Dan?” 

“What do you want of Denver Dan, my lad?” 

“If you be Denver Dan, you’re wanted down to Travis’. 
Colorado Charley has gone there with his men, an’ is going to 
carry the young woman away with him.” 

With a muttered imprecation on the head of the outlaw, 
Dan darted forward, and in another instant he was seized by 
half a dozen men, overpowered, and dragged away before he 
could summon his men to aid him. ; 


IV. A SEARCH FOR GOLD INTERRUPTED— 
DENVER DAN TO THE RESCUE. 


Down in a deep ravine, where a little stream trickled along 
among the boulders, reflecting the cloudless sky above it, two 
men were hard at work with pick and shovel. 

These were Ned Travis and his son Jack, who had dis- 
covered signs of gold where no one had ever supposed the 
precious metal to be hid. 

“I think we’ll strike something rich pretty soon, father,” 
said Jack, pausing for breath and wiping the perspiration 


. from his forehead. 


“I hope so, Jack. If we do, how would you like to go east 
and finish your education—go to college?” 

“Ah, father, the only college I care about is the mountains. 
I will learn more of real manhood here than in all the colleges 
of the land. Why, I can outrun, outwalk, outshoot any of 
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your college chaps now, and as for Latin and Greek, what do — 
I care for them? The honest, live language of a hard-working, — 
God-fearimg man is all the tongue I care to speak.” 

“You won’t always want to live out here, Jack. You will 
want to go into the city some day.” 

' “Not as long as you and mother and Mary are here, dad. 
What’s good enough for you will suit me, I fancy.” 

“But Mary will want to go back. She has not forgotten her 
old lover in the east.” 

“J wish I knew whether he was worthy.of her, dad. There 
was a dark cloud upon his name which was never cleared 
away.” 

“Yes—they said he robbed the bank where he was em- 
ployed.” 

“And the last I heard about him was that he had disap- 
peared, his fair fame still clouded and the money yet in his 
possession.” 

“Who told you that, Jack? I had it different. They said that 
he had beggared himself to make good the bank’s loss, and 
that he had gone to the Far West to rebuild his fortunes.” 

“T had it from Phil Dorn, Mary’s sweetheart.” 

“Phil Dorn? I don’t like the man, Jack. I fancy he is not as 
honest as he might be. Surely, Mary does not give him any 
encouragement, does she? I should be sorry if she did, for 
they tell me in Denver that he is a gambler and a ruffian. His 
hands are too white for a dweller in these parts.” 

“I don’t think Mary does fancy him altogether, dad, though 
he dresses well and has quite an air.” 

“I was sorry he ever followed us out here, Jack. Little as I 
knew him in the east I did not like him.” 

“Well, here goes for another whack, just for luck!” said 
Jack, raising his pick. 

He drove it into a mass of earth between two rocks, where 
it struck something which gave out a metallic sound and re- 
mained wedged in. ‘ 

With considerable difficulty Jack pulled it out, loosening the 
earth all around it and sending the dirt and pebbles rattling 
down into the little stream. 

In the midst of the dirt thus turned up was something that 
shone and glittered in the sunlight. 

“By George, father! clear away the earth!” cried Jack, ex- 
citedly. “I'll bet I’ve hit it at last!” 
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Ned Travis cleared away the loose earth with his shovel, ~ 
_and the glittering spot grew larger. 

“’Tis a nugget, dad, a real nugget!” exclaimed Jack. “Let 

me give him another clip.” 
He was about to strike another blow with his pick when a 
| startling event occurred. 
ie Crack! 

Snap! 

Two pistol shots rang out upon the still air, startling the 
_ echoes all around. 

“My God!” cried Ned Travis, putting his hand to his side. 
“Tam shot!” 

Then he uttered a low cry and sank in an inanimate mass at 
his son’s feet, while his shovel fell from his grasp, and rolled 

_down into the water. 

Dropping his pick, Jack knelt by his father’s side just as a 
bullet whistled over his own head. 

Drawing his own revolver he fired toward the spot where a 
thin wreath of blue smoke was seen. 

There was a cry of pain, and then two or three more pistol 
shots were heard, the boy returning them in quick succession. 

Then the forms of three or four men appeared from the 
bushes at the top of the ravine. 

With a quick blow of his pick the lad loosened the nugget 
and sent it rolling down the rocks, where it at last fell into the 
water with a splash. 

Catching the limp form of his father in his strong arms, 
Jack dodged behind a projecting rock as a shower of bullets 
whistled around him, one or two piercing his hat. 

A few steps ahead of him, there was a shelving rock, over 
which the water poured in a thin sheet looking like a veil. 

Toward this spot the boy ran, and when he reached the 
sheet of water, dove straight through it. 

One would have naturally supposed this to be a foolhardy 
thing to do, but the boy knew better. 

Behind the thin veil of water was a natural cavern, quite 
large enough to hold several persons, and entirely shielded 
from the outside gaze. 

Once beyond the sheet of water, the lad was as securely 
screened from sight as if a wall had intervened between him 
and his pursuers. 

Laying his father down upon a flat rock, Jack bathed his 
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forehead, and loosened his shirt for the purpose of dis-— 
covering the nature and extent of his wound. 7 

Meanwhile the men who had fired upon the lad, rushed © 
down inta the ravine, expecting to finish their work. 

To their great surprise nothing was to be seen of him. 

“Never mind, Charley, we'll go for the nugget anyhow,” 
said one of the men; “I saw it roll down into the water.” 

“All right Tom, we’ll go for it,” said the man addressed, 
who was none other than Colorado Charley, the desperado. 

“And I'll see if I can find the lad,” said a third. “It wouldn’t 
do for me to be caught firing on him? It would ruin my 
prospects with his sister. If he suspects me, I'll kill him; if not, 
I'll say I drove you fellows away. You tumble?” 

“You bet, Phil,” said the other, who was Shooting Tom 
himself, the fourth man just appearing being Mexican Joe. 

While Phil Dorn started in pursuit of Jack, the others hur- 
ried down to the bottom of the ravine in search of the nugget. 

Tom found it, and was lifting it from the water when the 
sharp crack of a pistol broke the stillness, and he fell forward 
with a bullet in his brain, while the nugget rolled once more 
into the water. 

Looking up, Colorado Charley uttered a cry of rage. 

“Denver Dan, by all that’s bad!” he cried, and plunged into _ 
the bushes as a bullet struck him in the shoulder? ; ~ 
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V. AWAITING THE DEATH PENALTY. 


How did it happen that Denver Dan, whom we left in the 
hands of his foes, had appeared on the track of the outlaws, 
and sent another of their number to his last account? 

Let us go back a little, and trace his adventures up to this — 
point. 

When he was seized so suddenly, his captors hurried him 
away quickly, giving him neither time to call out or whistle 
for his comrades, his hands being pinioned behind his back, 
and a thick gag thrust into his mouth. 

His eyes were blindfolded, and being lifted from his feet he 
had no idea of where he was being carried. 
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It was some time before he was set down again, and then: 
he found himself in a rough log cabin plastered with mud so 
scantily that the wind whistled in through the cracks and 
struck a chill to his very bones. 

A blazing pine-knot stuck in a chink of the rough walls, 
afforded all the light there was, and by it he could see from 
six to a dozen men, among them his old enemy, Colorado 
Charley. 

He was placed upon a bench built into the cabin, and 

securely tied down to it by stout cords, his arms fastened to 
his body, and his feet lashed firmly together. 

_ “There you'll stay, Mr. Denver Dan, until the morning,” 
said Charley, “an’ then do ye know what we’re a gwine to do 
with yer?” 

“Nothing, I guess.” 

““Yes, we be,” said another of the gang—Mexican Joe, al- 
ready alluded to. “We’re goin’ to hang ye, d’ye hear—hang 
ye, ye white-handed pup; ugh, I hate ye, as I do all honest 
men!” 

“The rope has not been twisted that will hang Denver Dan. 
I know you, Joe Monte, and you, too, Ted Ranos. You were 
at the Travis house this afternoon and escaped; but look out 
for yourself, I’ve got a rope around your neck, and I'll tighten 
on it before many days.” 

“Never mind him,” blurted out Charley, “he ain’t wuth 
wastin’ words on. We're gwine fur ter string ye up outside of 
yer in the mornin’ when the sun’s a risin’, an’ the boasted 
name o’ Denver Dan ’Il be the laughin’ stock o’ all the boys 
fur miles ’round. Say what prayers ye knows ternight, fur the 
sun rises ’arly in these yer parts. Scatter now, boys, an’ one on 
ye hang outside the shanty an’ keep watch.” 

The men departed, and Charley stretched himself out on 
the ground, his back against the wall, and indulged in a 
smoke. 

“T’ve got every one of you fellows down fine,” said Dan, 
whose mask had not been removed, strange to say, “and down 

- you go into our book. There’s you, Mr. Charley, and Joe, and 

Ted, and Shooting Tom, and Roaring Ben Jones, Jack 

Scallon, Jimmie Denton, Bob Bryer and Tim Sanderson. 

There’s that many that I’m sure of. You’ve got a big gang, 

Charley, but I’m picking them out one at a time, and as fast 
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as we catch one of them in anything crooked, away he goes 4 


up Salt River. Bear that in mind.” i 

“Do you expect that yer gwine ter git out o’ this scrape, 
Mr. Denver Dan?” 

“Most certainly I do, Mr. Colorado Charley.” 

“Look yer, Dan, you allers goes masked, an’ ye see I've 
respected your disguise, an’ none of these ’ere cusses knows 
yer. I do, though, but I ben’t gwine ter give ye away onless ye 
gits too sassy. Ye’ll swing with your mask on, an’ ye'll be 
buried with it on, an’ nobody but me "ll know who ye are, 
*cause I don’t want ter disgrace ye so much. Ye wouldn't like 
fur me to tell who ye are, would ye?” 

Dan was silent. 

“Why, even yer own picked men—yer blasted old Vigi- 
lants—wud go back on ye if they knowed what sort of a man 
they hed fur a chief—a reg’lar thief, a miserable cuss, wot 
robbed a—” 

“Take care!” muttered Dan, between his firmly closed 
teeth; “don’t you dare whisper that word. You know well 
enough, if you know anything of what you claim to have 
knowledge, that I am innocent of those charges. You know 
who the real culprit is. He is one of your gang, and has told 
you those things.” 

“P’rhaps he has.” ’ 

“I know him, and my men are on his track. Tell him for 
me, Charley, tell him that I, too, am upon his path, and as 
surely as there is a sky above our heads” the words were 
spoken slowly, but with such a terrible earnestness, that made 
even the outlaw himself shudder—“as surely as I sit here and 
you lie there, I will kill him upon sight!” 

“H’m! Yer company ben’t as cheerful’s I’d like, Mr. Dan, 
an’ I guess I'll go outside. Ye kin go ter sleep if ye chooses; 
I'll be sure to wake ye in the mornin’.” 

“And look you, too, Charley, before you go,” added Dan, 
as the man arose to his feet, “the very moment I am free, take 
precious good care of your neck, for I mean to hang you, or 
my name’s not Denver Dan.” ; 

“Thankee, ye’re quite obleegin’ fur to mention it. Nothin’ 
like knowin’ what to expect, ye know. Don’t worry yerself 
about me, though, for I wouldn't have ye die wi’ anything on 
yer mind for a nugget as big as yer own heart.” 

Then, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and extinguishing 
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the pine-knot, which had nearly burned out as it was, the man - 
departed, leaving Dan in darkness and alone. 

“So they intend to hang me in the morning at sunrise, do 
they?” mused the strange man when left alone. “Not if I 
know myself. The day is not yet put down in the calendar 
that will witness the hanging of Denver Dan!” 


VI. AN UNSUCCESSFUL HANGING. 


The early morning light was just creeping into the woods, 
when an interesting scene might have been witnessed. 

At one side was a tumble-down shanty built of logs, and 
near it was an open space occupied by a group of men talking 
earnestly together. 

Not far away a great buttonwood tree stretched its 
branches over the group, and upon the lowest limb was hung 
a rope, noosed at one end, which now dangled idly in the 
wind. 

Standing against the tree, tied to it, in fact, was a man 
dressed in tanned buckskin, wearing a slouched hat on his 
head, and a half mask of black silk upon his face. 

As will be readily surmised, this man was Denver Dan, and 
the men standing together were his executioners. 

A pile of logs, about three feet in height, was placed under 
the deadly noose, and upon this it was expected that the 
doomed man would stand previous to his being suddenly ush- 
ered into the next world. 

“Time’s up,” said Charley, suddenly. “Roaring Ben, fetch 
the victim hyar; Bob Bryer, you go help him.” 

The two men thus addressed, went to the tree where Dan 
was secured, untied the cords that bound him to it, and 
marched him to the pile of logs. 

“You, Jack Scallon, help them boys ter lift him onto that 
yar woodpile. Ted Ranos, jump up thar an’ fix the noose, 
draw it pretty snug, too, d’ye mind so’s thar won’t be no 
‘condemned slippin’.” 

These orders were successfully obeyed in perfect silence, 
and without the least confusion. 
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All preparations being completed thus. far, Charley sur- ; 


veyed the intended victim of the outlaws’ spite, with a glance 
of satisfaction. 

The place was quiet and retired, there seemed not the remo- 
test chance of interruption, and in a few moments, if all went 
well, the lifeless body of Denver Dan would be swinging to 
and fro in the morning breeze. 

If all went well; ay, that was a most important considera- 
tion. 

“Now you, Theodore Ranos, called Ted, fur briefness, lay 
hold o’ that yer rope’s end, an’ when I hollers, ye’ll give it a 
yank an’ make fast ’round that stump; savvy?” 

“You bet.” 

“Ben and Jack, when Ted pulls that thar rope, you jis 
scatter them logs to ther fourteen winds o’ Heaven, under- 
stand.” 

“Make yer mind easy on that p’int, pard.” 

“Now stan’ to yer stations, an’ when I give the word, act.” 
The men obeyed without comment. 

“Denver Dan, old man,” said Charley, turning to our hero, 
“have ye got anything to say against yer bein’ strung up?” 

“Nothing that can make you desist, I suppose,” answered 
he, coolly. 

“Are ye got any last request fur to make?” = * 

“I would like to die with my hands free; I can’t bear the 
idea of going off tied up like a pig. Unfasten my hands and 
feet. I will make no resistance, I promise yqu.” 

“Well, that’s a queer thing fur to ask. I hed ye tied so’s yer 
death struggles wouldn’t be so painful to our nerves. Ye'll 
kick like a mule when that’ ar rope tightens on your wizzen.” 

“I shall make no struggles, I promise you. When I die I 
shall die easy, but I don’t want to go off trussed up like a 

oose.” 

“What d’yer say, pards? Shell we ontie the critter’s hands?” 

“Yes; we'll hev more fun,” answered one. 

“Thar ben’t no danger o” his gittin’ away wi’ that yer twine 
roun’ his neck.” 

“He'll give us the very nooest style o’ fling, and I want ter 
learn ther steps.” 

“Let’s have the double-shuffle. It'll be as good as a cirkiss.” 

“It ain’t much he kin ask fur, so’s we mought as well let 
him have his own way in this yer biz.” 
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. These and other would-be facetious remarks were made by 
the brutes standing around, and Charley cut the cords that 
bound Dan’s hands and feet himself. 

“Now, haul away!” he cried. 

Before the rope could tighten Dan’s right hand flew to his 
bosom, tore aside the shirt, and in an instant the silver whistle 
was in his mouth. 

A most ear-piercing blast followed, instantly succeeded by 
another and another. 

“Great Jerusalem!’ shouted Charley. “I forgot that yer 
whistle. Pull, my lad, pull; kick away them thar logs lively, 
now, lively.” 

An answering whistle was heard, and as Dan’s body arose 
in the air the tramp of horses’ hoofs sounded through’ the 
forest. 

“A rescue, by gosh!” roared Charley. “They’ll come too 
late, by mighty, fur this'll finish the biz fur the whelp!” 

He whipped out his revolver and took quick aim at Dan’s 
head, intending to make sure of his victim. 

Before he could pull the trigger a succession of rifle shots 
broke upon the ear, and the pistol fell from his grasp, being 
knocked out of his hand by a bullet. 

Ted Ranos was struck on the head by another of the fatal 
missiles, and he fell to the ground dead, the rope slipping 
from his grasp. 

Roaring Ben and Jack Scallon were also hit, the one in the 
left lung and the other in the back of the neck, both falling in 
the agonies of death and expiring in a few minutes. 

Dan fell to the ground stunned, and then, with a wild 
shout, a party of horsemen rode up at full speed, firing right 
and left. 

Colorado Charley, Mexican Joe, Tom Sutton, Bryer and 
Sanderson escaped, but Jimmie Denton was wounded so badly 
in the leg that he could not get away, and was speedily cap- 
_ tured. 

Jack Horton caught Dan in his arms, tore away the noose 
which had nearly been so fatal, and poured several drops of 
brandy down his leader’s throat. 

Dan slowly revived and opened his eyes, gazing wildly 
around him for a few moments. 

_ “Ah, my men, you got here in time, did you? Thank 
Heaven for that!” 
SF 
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“We were prowling through the woods, looking for these 
rascals,” said Mike Holcraft, “when we heard your whistle 
three times, and knew that something particular was up, for 
three blasts means most desperate and important business.” 

“Indeed it was,” said Dan. 

“We suspected that something was wrong,” continued Hor- 
ton, “for that scare last night was all bosh. There was no 
intention of robbing the old man, and I believe that was only a 
blind.” 

“Who brought the information?” asked Dan. 

“Dan Robbins.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Don’t know; we haven't seen him since last night.” 

“Could he have meant to mislead us? Search him out at 
once, and if he cannot satisfactorily explain this matter, bring 
him to me.” 

“All right, captain,” answered Horton, who knew that Dan 
Robbins’ death-warrant was signed unless he could explain 
away the damaging testimony against him. 

“We can have no traitors in our band,” said Dan, sternly; 
“for unless we have perfect union and harmony we can never 
hope to rid the country of the vermin that infest it.” 

“Indeed we cannot.” ‘ 

“Here are three more of the villains out of our way,” re- 
sumed Dan, glancing about him, “and there will soon be a 
fourth. Hang that rascal up with the same rope that was 
intended for me. It will be an undeserved honor, but it’s the 
last he’ll get.” P 

While the order was being obeyed, Dan strolled into the hut 
and took possession of his weapons which had been left there, 
and then lighting a torch, set fire to the hut in many places. 

When he had finished this task the body of the captured 
ruffian hung from the tree, the last spark of life extinct. 

“Leave him there to rot and be eaten by turkey buzzards 
and coyotes,” said Dan, “and let his fate be a warning to 
others. Have any of you seen my horse?” 

“I found him this morning wandering alone,” said Mike 
Holcraft, “and I thought it strange, so I took him along with 
me. He’s back there a piece in the woods.” 

Dan gave utterance to a peculiar call, and with a glad neigh 
a splendid-looking steed came bounding toward him. 

Springing astride his back the leader of this band of Vigi- 
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lantes set himself firmly in his saddle and gave the word to 
proceed. 

“Now to follow up these ruffians,” he said, “until the last 
one has paid the penalty of his crimes with his life!” 


VII. THE REWARD OF TREACHERY. 


Two men were seated about a little fire on the banks of the 
South Fork of the Platte river, a few miles from the city of 


_ Denver, eagerly conversing. 


“I can’t help it if the feller got away from ye,” said one. “I 
did my part, an’ I claim the reward.” 

“Now look yer, Dan Robbins, the thing didn’t go through 
an’ four o’ our fellows got dropped, some o’ the best o’ ’em, 
too.” 

“That wasn’t my fault; I agreed to give him inter yer hands, 
an’ I did; if you let him go arter that, I ain’t to plauien Tim 
Sanderson.” 

“My boss give me half 0’ what he said he’d give ye, an’ told 
me to bring it to ye; here it is, n’ if ye ain’t satisfied ye can 
leave it; that’s all yer’ll git, and if ye go ter kickin’ ye won’t 
git nothin’.” 

The speaker threw a bag containing some jingling stuff at 
Dan Robbins, and the latter took it and put it in his pocket, 
grumbling at the smallness of the amount. 

“If you want ter try agin, Charley says all right, an’ if ye 
manage ter git Denver Dan inter our fists, an’ we string him 
up deader’n a herrin’, then ye’ll git what ye was promised, 
besides what ye are got now.” 

“It’s a mighty ticklish business, I tell ye, Tim Sanderson,” 


_ answered the other, “an’ if the gang was to suspect me I'd 


swing fur it. I didn’t expect Colorado Charley’d go back on 


is word like that; but it’s all ye kin expect of a bloody horse 


thief!” 

“Who's a horse thief?” 

“He is, an’ you’re another, an’ Ill bet my boots you put the 
other half o’ that yer money in yer own pocket; ye’re just 
about sneakin’ enough!” 
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The outlaw sprang to his feet with an oath. 

“Ye dodrotted spy, d’ye dar’ to call me a sneak?” he 
roared, drawing a revolver. “Take that back, or I’ll pepper ye 
so’s your Own grandmother wouldn’t know ye!” 

“Durned if I do! Ye’re a goldarned lyin’ pup, an’ ye stole 
that ar money, I'll be sworn!” 

Sanderson fired upon the instant, but not before another 
pistol report broke the stillness. 

With a howl of agony, he fell forward into the fire, and was 
literally roasted, being unable to extricate himself. 

Had Dan Robbins fired the shot? 

No. 

He was much astonished, and looked around to see whence 
the bullet had come that had so luckily saved him from death. 

Two men came out of the bushes at that instant and ap- 
proached him. 

“Dan Robbins,” said one of them, “you’re a traitor and 
deserve death.” : 

“What’s the matter?” asked the man, turning pale. 

“You tried to betray our leader, Denver Dan. You sent us 
off on a wild-goose chase last night, so’s to leave him alone. 
Then you got them fellers of Colorado Charley’s to light on 
the boss and hang him.” 

“It’s a lie! I did nothin’ of the kind.” 

“What yer got in yer pocket? Trot it out, quick.” 
.. The man drew out the bag of money. 

“Where'd ye git it?” 

“Made it off'n Tim Sanderson, playin’ euchre.” 

“Where’s yer cards?” 

Dan produced a very dirty, greasy deck from one of his 
pockets, and spread it out triumphantly before his 
questioners. 

“Look hyar, Dan Robbins, what’s one of our crowd doin’, 
associatin’ wi’ a fellar what’s known to be a hoss thief an’ a 
gambler?” 

“I never knowed he was; an’ if he war, so much the better, 
fur I’ve got his money.” 

“Now, look hyar, Dan Robbins,” said Sam Horton, for he 
was one of the newcomers, Mike Holcraft being the other, 
“ye can’t bluff us. We heard all you said to this cuss hyar, fur 
we've been follerin’ on yer fur two days. I shot him ’cause he 
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was one 0’ Colorado Charley’s Pals. I’m gwine ter shoot you 
*cause ye went back on the captain.” 

Dan Robbins seized his revolver and fied, firing at Jack as 
he ran. 

Both men drew a bead upon the fugitive, and fired. 

He fell forward, and, rolling down the bank, tumbled into 
the river, the waters being dyed with his blood. 

He sank at once to the bottom, one hand clutching his ill- 
gotten gold, and the other his useless revolver; and as he lay 
there, cold and stiff in death, the waters rolled over him, and 
washed away all traces of this deed of righteous vengeance. 

The traitor had paid the penalty of his black-hearted treach- 
ery, and thereafter any of the band who should be tempted to 
betray their leader for ill-earned gold, would remember the 
fate of Dan Robbins, and take warning thereby. 

As the waters carried away the last traces of the punish- 
ment received by the traitor, Sam Horton noticed the cry of a 
wild bird, and in a moment Denver Dan appeared, mounted 
on his gallant steed. 

“Well, what did you learn?” 

“We found them just concluding the bargain, and learned 
enough to satisfy us of the man’s guilt. He tried fur to lie out 
of it, but ’twas no use. We caught him dead to rights every 
time, an’ at last he tried to get off, pepperin’ us as he went.” 

“He has paid the penalty?” 

“He has; an’ the water thar has covered up all signs o’ it. 
The cussed rnoney dragged him down, an’ the fishes ’Il eat 
him up afore he rises.” 

“His fate is a just one. Let others who prefer serving evil 
men to their judges take warning!” 


VIII. JACK TRAVIS FINDS A TRUE FRIEND. 


At the time that Jack Travis and his father were surprised by 
Colorado Charley and his pals, the outlaw having picked up 
Phil Dorn on the way, Denver Dan was not far away, having 
got upon the track of the villains since leaving the scene of 
Dan Robbins’ terrible death. 
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He heard the shots and knew the rascals must be up to- 
some mischief, so spurring his noble steed forward, he 
reached:the top of the ravine in time to see Jack fleeing from 
his pursuers, and Tom Sutton picking up the nugget. 

As already related, Tom received a shot that ended his evil 
career forever, and Charley got another that made him re- 
member Denver Dan for some time. ) 

Dan dismounted, and leaving his horse in the bushes whis- 
tled for his two companions, who soon appeared, and the | 
three descended to the bed of the little stream. 

“So Phil Dorn and Mexican Joe are still at large,” he mut- 
tered. “Tom Sutton has fired his last shot, however, and that 
makes one less of the gang. We'll have ’em all before long, © 
Horton, eh?” | 

“You're right, captain; but what war the purtickler biz that 
these yer fellers was on?” 

“Look around you. What do you see?” 

“Signs o’ gold, by the hokey!” k 

“Put your hands down there in the water and see what you 
can find.” 

Horton obeyed. 

“By the everlastin’ Rocky Mountains!” he ejaculated, “a 
nugget twice as big as your head,” and he threw the treasure 
out upon the grass and gazed upon it with admiring eyes. 

“By gum! what a find.” 

Then a startling sound was heard. 

It was the click of a revolver. 

This was followed by the sound of a boy’s voice ringing 
clear and strong above the noise of the stream. 

“Drop that nugget or I'll drop you! That’s my property!” 

It was Jack Travis who had uttered these bold words, and 
the man quickly turning, beheld the youth standing near, 
covering him with his weapon. 

“Put up your revolver, boy,” said Dan, pleasantly. “We 
have no desire to rob you of what is yours by right. Denver 
Dan despoils the thief, never the honest man. It was lucky for 
you that we were at hand, else you and your golden treasure 
would have parted company before this.” 

“Are you Denver Dan?” asked the lad. 

“So I am called. You are not alone?” 


“No; my father was wounded, and I took him to a place of 
safety.” 


be 
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“Lead us to it.” 

“You will not harm him?” 

“Harm him, no, indeed. I would save his life; he may need 
more help than you can give him.” 

“You may follow me, then, but not the others.” 

“You need have no fear of them, they are my trustiest 
followers. However, have your own way. Watch the nugget, 
Horton, and if Phil Dorn returns, shoot him dead!” 

“Phil Dorn?” echoed Jack Travis, “was he one of my ene- 
mies?” 

“He was, boy, and is my deadliest foe.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Denver Dan!” 

“That is not your real name?” 

“It is all I acknowledge in these parts.” 

“Come with me, then, Denver Dan, for I know you are my 
friend.” 

In a few moments the man and his conductor stood on the 
other side of the screening veil of water, Dan expressing con- 
siderable surprise at the safe retreat the place offered. 

“I discovered it by accident, sir, and you can imagine that I 
would not want every one to know about it,” explained Jack, 
when they were inside. 

Dan turned his attention to Ned Travis, and quickly ban- 
daged his wound, having lint and some healing ointment to 
hand, and pouring a few drops from his oddly-shaped flask 
down the man’s throat, soon had the pleasure of seeing him 
breathe easier, and in a few moments he was in a sound sleep. 

Dan motioned to the boy to follow him, and then darting 
through the watery veil, awaited the boy’s coming. 

Jack was at his side in a moment, and Dan, taking the 
boy’s hand, led him away a few steps, and said: 

“Your name is Jack Travis?” 

“Yes; how did you know that?” 

“You have a sister, Mary?” 

“T have.” 

“You once lived in the east, and have been here but com- 
paratively a short time?” 

“Yes; how did you know so much?” answered the boy, 
opening his eyes. 

“Denver Dan knows more than a good many people give 
him credit for. Did you ever know—” 
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The rest of the sentence was whispered in the lad’s ear. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Then you are indeed—” 

“Denver Dan, and no one else.” 

“And Phil Dorn lied when he said that—well, you know 
who I mean, was guilty, and had fied to the west to escape 
punishment?” 

“Did Phil Dorn ever explain to you why he had come west 
himself?” 

“Yes, it was for love of Mary.” 

“He lies!” hissed Dan, his face glowing. with passion. “I can 
tell you why he came out here, and why he traduces the fair 
name of an innocent man. I know his secret, my boy, and will 
amply repay the wrong he has committed against—against my 
friend. Let him look to his safety, for if ever he and I meet, 
one of us must perish, unless the villain will retract all he has 
said, and clear the name of the guiltless from infamy.” 

“You will let me see your face?” asked Jack. 

“Not yet. When your father awakes, he must be taken 
home; I will accompany you and see that your treasure 
reaches home in safety. Remember, lad, that you have a firm | 
friend in me, and if trouble comes, don’t forget to call on 
Denver Dan!” 


IX. A VALLEY OF DEATH. 


The clouds lowered darkly on the mountain, and there were 
all the indications of an approaching tempest; the wind blow- 
ing in fitful gusts, while ever and again the dark masses of 
vapor were rent asunder by the lurid flash of lightning. 

At one point in the narrow pass a heavy torrent poured 
down the side of a rock and lost itself in the depths beneath, 
along the top of which ran the path. | 

Just overhead, the waters had gathered in a deep basin, and 
at one side a few paces back from where the water made its 
escape, could be seen a little valley nestling in a curve of the 
hills. 

A slender sapling grew on the very brink of the basin, 
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which had gradually widened until the mass of waters was 
something to be dreaded if it should ever break its confines. 

At present the overflow at the point mentioned was . 
sufficient to prevent the basin from breaking its banks at any 
other point, but no one could tell what chance might dam up 
this place and send the stream out of its course and below 
into the little ravine or valley, looking like nothing more than 
a cup hollowed out by Nature’s hand in the hillside. 

In this little depression was an encampment, some half 
dozen or more men being seated around a little fire made of 
some dry wood, which emitted little or no smoke. 

The men were our old acquaintances, Colorado Charley, 
Phil Dorn, Mexican Joe, Bob Bryer, Jimmie Denton, and one 
or two others, and as usual they were plotting mischief. 

“They can’t possibly get there before us,” Phil was saying, 
“and we can do the business up clean. I’m bound to get ahead 
of Denver Dan, and Ill do it. If what you say is true, 
Charley, it won’t do to let the girl know who he is until I get 
her in my power.” 

“If what I say is true? Ye told me so, yerself; that’s all I 
know about it. I didn’t yank his mask off.” 

“Tl do it if we ever catch him again. I’m sure he’s the same 
man, and if he is, he and I can’t live within a thousand miles 
of each other. I’ll send him to Jericho and I'll go to Texas.” 

“Ye want to git the gal, d’ye.” 

“Yes, Mary Travis must be mine. You plugged the old man 
so that he can’t travel fast, even with Denver Dan’s help, and 
what’s two women against us, I want to know.” 

“They’re both pretty good shots, I kin tell ye,” said Joe 
Monte, “an’ I wouldn’t want to git in the way o’ ther bullets 
when they’re shootin’.” 

“Oho! we kin surround ’em, I reckon. It’s a pity Tom 
Sutton got plugged; he’d ’ave helped us outen the biz fust 
class.” 

“Arter we git the gal fur Phil, we must see to gittin’ Denver 
Dan out o’ the way,” remarked Bob Bryer. “If Dan Robbins 
can’t do a neater job than that, we’ll hev ter git some un else.” 

None of them knew that Dan Robbins, upon whom they 
threw the blame of Dan’s escape, would never more plot 
against the redoubtable Denver Dan, for if they had their 
merriment would not have been so boisterous as they talked 
of how neatly they had cheated the traitor out of his money. 
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“Well, the storm’s comin’ up pretty lively,” observed Char- 
ley, at length, “‘an’ I cal’late we’d better be diggin’ outen yere. 
Good golly; what’s that?” 

The clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the rocky path above was 
what had startled the villains. 

Then sounded that shrill whistle they knew so well, and 
looking up, they beheld, outlined against the dark sky, the 
terrible form of Denver Dan mounted and masked, and with 
a brace of revolvers in his gloved hands. 

“Ha-ha! I have you nicely trapped,” laughed the mysterious 
being. “Surrender, every man of you, or I’ll shoot you down 
like rats.” 

The men sprang to their feet in an instant, and made a 
break for freedom. 

Half a dozen shots were heard, the one following the other 
rapidly, and three of the outlaws fell mortally wounded, Bob 
Bryer among the number. 

Dan quickly sprang from his horse and jumped aside as the 
bullets whistled around him, but a blast upon his silver whistle 
brought Horton, Mike Holcraft and several others of his band 
to his aid, and they poured a deadly volley down upon the 
outlaws. 

Jimmie Denton and two others were killed outright, and 
both Charley and Phil Dorn were badly wounded. It was 
madness to attempt to escape up the sides of the ravine, with 
Denver Dan and his band posted at the top, and the outlaws 
took refuge behind rocks and bushes, keeping up a desultory 
firing in the hope of picking off the daring leader or one of 
his followers. 

“Stop; I know how to fix them so that there'll be no getting 
out,” said Dan, running to the little sapling at the side of the 
water already mentioned. 

Seizing it with both hands, he worked it back and forth, 
and soon, with a mighty effort, bent it clear down to the 
ground, so that it overhung the valley. 

Then releasing it, it bounded back to its old position, but a 
strange transformation took place. ~ 

A stone at its root had been released and rolled down the 
sloping sides of the ravine, and the water above, deprived of 
that which had kept it in place, burst through its slight barrier 
and poured in a perfect flood down into the valley. 
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The ravine became a veritable valley of death. 

The waters, so long held back, rushed with a mighty roar 
down the bank, sweeping everything before them, uprooting 
rocks, bushes and trees, and making huge gullies and fissures, 
and changing the whole aspect of the scene. 

Upon the shelf above stood Dan, and as the outlaws were 
driven from their retreats he fired upon them, showing them 
no mercy. 
. Joe Monte, swept along by the current, seized an over- 

hanging branch, and drew himself up above the flood, but 
Dan saw him and sent a bullet crashing through his right arm, 
causing him to hang suspended by his left, which seemed 
unequal to bear the strain. 

“Hold on—hold on! don’t shoot and I'll tell you 
something,” he cried, in despairing tones. 

“Well, what is it? Be quick about it,” called Dan. 

“Phil Dorn and Colorado Charley are going to run off with 
' Mary Travis. They got away before the water came down, 
and—” : 

A pistol shot prevented the rest from being heard or even 
uttered, and, with a shriek, Mexican Joe fell from the limb, 
and dropping into the stream, was carried down into the gully 
where he was dashed to pieces upon the sharp rocks far 
below. : 

Surely Dan had not shot the man for giving him this impor- 
tant piece of information. 

No; the shot had been fired by someone else, and Dan 
never doubted for an instant that Colorado Charley or Phil 
Dorn had put the wretch to death. 

He caught a glimpse of the two villains, just disappearing 
from sight on the opposite bank, and fired a parting shot at 
them, but without effect. 

Of all that had been in the Ititle valley the two plotters were 
the only ones that had escaped with their lives, and another 
terrible gap had been made in the gang of outlaws that called 
Colorado Charley their leader. 

“T’ll exterminate the whole band or you can call me a liar!” 
muttered Dan. “They’re a disgrace to mankind, and the 
sooner they’re put out of the way the better for the rest of 
society.” 

Casting a last glance into this valley of death, he turned 
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away and joined his band, and, with the two gold seekers, 
made his way swiftly down the mountain. 

“Faster-—faster!” he cried, to Jack. “You and I both have 
an interest in reaching home before these villains. You to save 
your sister, and I to—to prove that Denver Dan is always 
around when he’s needed!” 


~~ 


X. JACK TRAVIS JOINS DENVER DAN’S BAND. 


The little party hurried through the mountain pass as rapidly 
as possible, but before long the storm burst upon them in all 
its fury, and they were forced to seek shelter. 

Horton found a sort of hollow in the rocks, and here Dan 
and the others remained, sheltered from the driving rain 
which poured down in torrents. 

Under the lee of a huge rock, and protected above by the 
roof of the miniature cave, they were perfectly dry, though 
they could see the rain rushing in streams down from the rock 
that sheltered them. : 

The storm continued for some time, and there was nothing 
to do but wait, as Dan considered it dangerous for Ned Travis 
to.be out in it, wounded as he was. 

For himself he would not have minded the rain a bit, but 
under the circumstances he thought it best to wait. 

After being delayed for two or three hours they started out 
once more, but darkness soon overtook them, and they were 
obliged to encamp for the night. 

Ned’s stock of provisions was exhausted, and as all hands 
were as hungry as bears, Dan proposed to go out and look for 
something to eat. 

“The mountains are full of game, and I may as well have 
some,” he said, as he started off. 

They soon heard the report of his rifle, and in a few 
minutes he returned with half the carcass of a bear slung over 
his shoulder. 

“The wolves will get the rest, I guess, but they are welcome 
to it. Start up a fire, Jack, and we'll have something to eat.” 
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The next day, as soon as the morning broke, the march was 
resumed, and shortly before noon the house where Ned 
Travis lived was but a mile or so away. 

At a sudden turn in the road they came upon a couple of 
men who seemed surprised at their presence. 

“Bad luck for you, Ned,” said one. 

“What is it?” 

“Colorado Charley and his gang have been up to your 
house, and lugged away your daughter Mary.” 

“Oh, my God! When did you learn this?” 

“Jest now. It must have been done last night, or early this 
mornin’!” 

“Do you know where the villains went?” asked Dan. 

_ “No, but somebody says they were seen goin’ toward Den- 
ver.” 

“T will go after them,” said Dan, “and if I have to kill every 
one of Charley’s gang, will rescue her.” 

“I will go with you,” cried Jack Travis. 

“But your father?” 

“Let the lad go if he likes,” answered Ned. “I can look out 
for myself now. I would like to go, but I’m not strong, and I 
must go and look after the mother.” 

“Do you wish to go with me?” asked Dan, of the boy, 
taking him to one side. 

“Yes, and to join your mystic band; I will swear to do 
anything to get my sister back.” 

“You would join my band?” 

“Ves.” 

“Endure all kinds of hardships; suffer many trials; be ex- 
- posed to danger at all times, and all for the sake of putting 
down crime?” 

“Yes.” 

“If need be, shoot a man down?” 

“If he attempts to shoot me, yes.” 

“And hang on sight any rogue caught violating our laws!” 

“I would do that now.” 

“And be ever ready at my call to aid and defend me, or 
any others of the band who may summon you?” 

“As I would call for help myself, yes.” 

“Do you swear to be faithful to the band, and to do all in 
your power to bring the guilty to punishment, to slay and 
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spare not, where crime is discovered, to regard Denver Dan as 


your sworn leader, and obey him in everything, trusting that _ 


he will do only that which is right; and lastly, should you be 
false to the vows you have taken, expect a speedy and terrible 
death?” 

“Yes, all of it. If ever I prove a traitor, and give aid to 
villains, I hope I may be shot dead in my tracks!” 

“Enough! You are one of us.” 

“What, already?” said Jack, in astonishment, thinking that 
there would be some awful ceremony to go through with 
before he could be a member of Denver Dan’s band. 

“Yes, you are sworn to aid our cause—the cause of law 
and order. Give me your hand.” 

Jack held forth his hand, and Dan grasped it cordially. 

“Jack Travis, my lad,” he said, “you are now one of this 


band, and my own particular aid, remember that. You are | 


under my wing, are my own private deputy, and he who 
harms a hair of your head must beware the vengeance of 
Denver Dan!” 

Then he released the lad’s hand, and turning about whistled 
softly for Sam Horton to come up. 

“Get an extra horse, Horton, for the lad, a fresh one, mind. 
He and I are going in search of the young lady. Be ready if 
you should hear my signal.” . 

“You are going to take the lad?” 

“Yes; he is my right bower. He is one of us—one of the 
inner circle, understand?” \ 

Horton took off his hat.and bowed, saying: 

“God bless you, my boy! You are under Denver Dan's 
special care. Do as he says, and you'll be no discredit to the 
band. You are one of us—indeed, one of the very innermost 
an’ select of the whole gang—one o’ the upper rank.” 

Jack seemed very much mystified at this, and as Horton 
went away to fetch his horse, Dan said: 

“You have been sworn in by myself alone, Jack, and that 
makes you one of the guard of honor. It is not every one of 
our band that can say as much. It is not every one that can 
say he has grasped the hand of Denver Dan. Only such can 
be ranked among the trusted, the reliable, the inner circle!” 
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XI. COLORADO CHARLEY’S BAND 
RECEIVES A SAD THINNING OUT. 


Peter Dunn was an aged Irishman, who had moved to the 
West, and by thrift and industry had built him a neat cottage 
a mile or so from Denver, owned several horses, with which 
he conducted the business of teaming, and had laid by a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

This he kept in his house, as there were no banks in that 

neighborhood which he cared to trust with his treasure, 
though he intended to send it to the east, as soon as he had an 
opportunity. 
- One night he was suddenly aroused from sleep by hearing a 
noise at the window, and looking up he beheld two men just 
stepping into his room, having climbed up by a ladder placed 
outside. 

He jumped up on the instant, and seized his revolver, which 
lay beneath his pillow. 

The men were too quick for him, however, and one of 
them seized him by the throat before he could use his 
weapon, though he managed to cry out and awaken his wife, 
who screamed with fright at being thus suddenly aroused. 

One of the outlaws put his hand over her mouth, and com- 
manded her not to utter a sound or he would strangle her. 

Two more men entered by the window, and the first, who 
wore a black mask covering his entire face, ordered the old 
man to tell them where his money was or he would fare 
badly. : 

The man refused, and the ruffian drew a keen knife and 
threatened to slice his ears off if he did not immediately tell 
where the money was, or give it to them. 

At that moment, one of the sons, having been awakened 
by his mother’s scream, rushed into the room, pistol in hand, 
and seeing the position of affairs, fired at one of the men who 
was ransacking the bureau. 

The fellow gave vent to a shriek, and with an oath on his 
lips, fell to the floor desperately wounded. 
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The young man then emptied the remaining chambers of 
his revolver into the crowd, and then snatching the key from 
the door, dashed outside and closed and locked it. 

. Then tunning back to his own room, he threw open the 
window and whistled long and loud, making not such a sound 
as Denver Dan’s well-known call, but one more like a bird’s 
 trilling. 

The other son, a lad of about fifteen, had been aroused by 
the noise of the firing, and ran into his brother’s room to 
know what the trouble was. 

“Take the revolver, Pat,” said young Dunn, reloading the 
weapon, “and go to father’s room. If any of thim gawks come 
out, jist pepper thim. Be gob, I'll let thim know that the 
Dunns are a lively family.” 

At that moment several whistles were heard, similar to that 
of the young Irishman, and then the shrill whistle of Denver 
Dan himself. 

“Be gob, the captain is on hand,” muttered he, dodging 
away from the window as a bullet whizzed by, a little too close 
for comfort. “Be jabers! he’s thrue blue, he is. Hurroo! Oi’ve 
me shotgun, an’ Oi’ll pepper thim rashcals foinely wid it!” 


Just then there came a full chorus of whistles, and a party . 


of horsemen dashed up, led by Denver Dan himself. 

There was a mad scramble among the ruffiahs remaining 
outside, to escape, but one by one they were picked off until 
not one was left. 

‘Colorado Charley, whose gang it was, was in the old Irish- 
man’s room, and when he heard Dick’s whistle he knew that 
the place was getting too hot for him, and made a dash for 
the door, which he broke open so suddenly that Pat, waiting 
outside, losta shot athim. . . 

The boy was thrown down and, though Charley escaped, he 
managed to hit the second man that appeared, and the other, 
finding himself in close quarters, and not knowing how many 
more there might be outside, crawled under the bed. 

The elder son rushed into the room with a light and assured 
his father that the danger was over. Then he discovered the 
man under the bed, and quickly dragging him forth, uncere- 
moniously pitched him out of the window. 

Denver Dan’s men grabbed him as he fell, and strung him 
up to a tree with neatness and dispatch. 

The man shot by young Dunn was found to be dying, and 
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he begged so hard to be allowed to pass away. quietly that 
_ nothing was done to him. 

Before he died he confessed that nearly the whole gang had 
been engaged in this affair, and that, having secured the 
money hoarded up by old Dunn, they had intended to leave 
that part of the country for good and all, Denver Dan having 
made it untenable. 

“Was Phil Dorn with you this time?” asked Dan. 

“No; he’s got a gal in Denver City what he’s runnin’ away 
with. He’s goin’ to make for Salt Lake as fast as he can 
travel.” . 

“Where is he?” said Jack Travis, who had acted nobly in 
this, his first engagement, having picked off two of the out- 
laws himself. 

“In a place called Brown’s. It’s an ugly hole; ye dassen’t go 
thar, an’ he knowed it when he laid his trail fur it.” 

“Come, Jack, my boy,” said Dan, “we’ve some distance to 
go before we reach Denver, and there’s no time to lose. We'll 
rescue your sister yet, see if we don’t.” 

The once terrible gang of Colorado Charley, the outlaw, 
was now nearly exterminated, not half a dozen members 
being left, and Dan swore that he would kill the rest, unless 
they put a thousand miles between them and him, and he was 
not the sort of man to break his word when he once gave it. 

Young Dunn was one of the outsiders of Dan’s band, that 
is to say, he did not go off with them upon their expeditions, 
but gave warning either by signal or messenger, whenever he 
discovered any villainy on foot, and thus rendered valuable 
assistance to the cause of law and order. 

There were a good many of these outsiders, none of whom 
knew each other, though they aJl knew Denver Dan and the 
members of the “Inner Circle,” and acknowledged their 
power. 

When quiet had once more been restored, the family of 
Peter Dunn were left alone to talk of their good fortune in 
having been aided so quickly and substantially, while Dan and 

his men rode away swiftly, Jack Travis galloping at his 
leader’s side. j 

“The work goes’on finely, my lad,” remarked Dan, as trees 
and rocks flew by, “and before long, Colorado Charley and 
his band will be things of the past. Let me once get Phil Dorn 

_in my clutches, and the cloud that has rested upon my good 
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name will vanish, and you shall know ee love Denver Dan in 
his true character. Believe me, Jack, the time is not now far 
distant, only be patient a little while and # will turn out 
right.” ‘ 
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XII. THE OUTLAW PASSES IN HIS CHIPS. 


The “Squatter’s Home,” gambling saloon, in the city of Den- 
ver, was in full blast and the play was fast and furious. 

The room was crowded, every table having its set of 
players; in front of the bar stood a solid double row of im- 
bibers, and six barkeepers were kept busy in passing out the 
fiery fluid, cash in advance, for no one was “trusted” here, for 
an instant. 

The air was thick enough to cut, with tobacco smoke, 
nearly every man having a pipe or segar between his lips, and 
what with that, and the heat and the odors of bad whiskey, 
the place was absolutely stifling. 

At one of the tables, a small one over in thé corner, three 
persons sat playing poker, one of them being a handsome boy 
of about seventeen, while the others were men. 

‘One was a tall, brawny fellow with a fist like a sledge 
hammer, and a manner.that stamped him as a ruffian of the 
first water. 

Our readers will doubtless recognize these two persons as 
their old acquaintances, Jack Travis, and Colorado Charley 
the outlaw, the other being an individual new to these pages, 
and bearing the name of Texas Jim, a notorious ruffian. 

A large pile of money and chips in front of Jack showed 
that he had not been playing a losing game, by any means, 
and Charley winked across the table at his pats fot such the 
man was—as if to say: 

“We'll pluck this pigeon yet—see if we don’t.” 

“Have another hand, youngster?” asked Charley, calligy 
for drinks, Jack not indulging in the fiery beverage. 

“Don’t care if I do,” answered the lad. “You want your 
revenge, I suppose?” 

“Yes, we do, and we’re goin’ ter have it,” said Texas Jim. 
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“All right, then; trot out a new pack.” 

“A new pack?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Do yer mean ter say we stack ther keerds?” asked Jim, 
reddening. 

“I don’t say anything. It’s the rule to call for a new pack as 
often as you like.” 

“Oh, ye’re gittin’ awful stylish, ain’t yer, with yer New 
York airs? New keerds! Well, I’ll be—” é 

“Oh, give him a new pack, ef he axes fur em,” said Char- 
ley. “It’s as fair fur me as it is fur him. Shove ’em out ’f he 
wants ’em.” 

The new pack was produced, and Jim dealt. 

“How many?” he asked Charley. 

“Nary one; I’ll stan’ on my hand,” replied the bravo, who 
was trying a little game of bluff. 

“How many, young un?” continued Jim. 

“None.” 

“Gosh all snakes! I guess I’ll let you fellers fight it out by 
yourselves. I’m out’n this yer game.” 

“I’m bettin’ a hundred dollars on this yer hand,” said Char- 
ley. 

oar see you, and go a hundred better,” said Jack, shoving 
out the chips. 

“T’ll see you another hundred.” 

“Same tune here.” 

“What yer got?” 

“Do you call?” 

“No, I'll be shot ’f I do,” said Charley, winking at Jim. 

“How much do you go me better?” 

“Two hundred.” 

“Two hundred for me.” 

“Three hundred better’n that.” 

The chips began to pile up in the center of the table, and 
the men gathered around to watch the game, being attracted 
_ by the mention of such high figures. 

‘Tl go the same,” said Jack, coolly, tossing down his chips. 

“Ain’t you goin’ it a leetle high on that ar hand o’ your’n, 
youngster?” 

“Not a bit. Do you call yet?” 

“No, I don’t; here, Jim, lend us yer pile till I clean out this 
_ ‘ere prairie chicken.” 
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“What do you do?” 

“That kivers yer three hundred, an’ thar’s five hundred 
more on top.” 

“I go the same ahead of you.” 

“Waal, as ye don’t seem ter have much more, I guess I'll 
see ye an’ call.” 

“You call me?” 

“Yaas. What ye got? Show up.” 

“Four jacks and an ace!” cried Jack, throwing down his 
cards. 

“By the hokey, the pot’s mine,” yelled Charley, “I got four 
queens and an ace.” 

“No, you don’t!” said Jack, “drop those chips. Where’s that 
card that you passed to Texas Jim under the table?” 

The lad suddenly reached out and grabbed a card from the 
man’s knee and held it up. 

It was a small card, the ten of clubs. 

“T never seed it afore.” 

“You lie, you swopped it for one of those queens.” 

Charley had his hand to his hip pocket in an instant. 

Jack was too quick for him, his revolver being already in’ 
his lap, and he “got the drop” on the outlaw in Jess than a 
second. A 

“Put up that pepper-box, the pot’s mine,” and the lad began 
raking it in with one hand. 

\. Texas Jim-attempted to stop him, andsreceived a blow in 
the eye that blinded him, and sent him sprawling to the floor. 

A scene of indescribable confusion followed. 

Knives gleamed, pistol shots were fired and glasses whizzed 
through the air. 

Jack coolly raked in his gains though many a bullet flew 
past his head, but his eye seemed to be fixed on every point at 
once, and more than one man dropped his revolver with a 
howl of pain, being shot through the wrist. 

Suddenly, when the tumult was at its height, Colorado Char- 
ley uttered a terrible shriek, threw up his hands and fell to the 
floor a corpse. 

Then a shrill whistle was heard, and at the entrance of the 
den stood Denver Dan, masked, a revolver in each hand, and 
surrounded by his faithful followers, all masked like himself. 


“Denver Dan!” yelled the gamblers, making a mad rush for 
the rear doors. 


. 
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“Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen! The member from Colorado 
has passed in his chips, and that’s all we want.” 

These words were by no means reassuring, and the crowd 
scattered like sheep, gamblers, idlers, barkeepers, dealers and 

_ all, leaving Dan, Jack, and the Vigilants the sole occupants of 
the room. 

“Scrape up your money, Jack,” said Dan. “There’s no one 
left to cash the chips, so you can throw them into the river. 
You played your game well, my boy, and if you hadn’t seen 
the mean trick that villain tried to play, you’d have won all 
the same, for someone else saw it.” 

“Did you shoot Charley?” asked the lad. 

“No one knows who shot him. It might have been one of 
his own gang. At any rate, he’s well gotten rid of, and now to 

_Tescue Mary.” 


XIII. A WHISPER OF HOPE. 


In an upstairs room of a tumble-down house in the city of 

Denver, sat a young girl weeping as if her heart would break. 
This was Mary Travis, the villains having succeeded in 

carrying her off before help arrived, as already stated. 

When Denver Dan reached the cottage in the mountains in 
company with the father and brother of the young lady, after 
making Jack a member of the mystic band, everything was 
found in confusion. 

Mrs. Travis was bound and gagged, the chests broken open 
and rified, and Mary carried off, the determined resistance of 
the two brave women counting as nothing against Colorado 
Charley and his gang, all that was left being present. 

With Denver Dan far away, and his men off in pursuit of 
other game, the villains had the whole field to themselves, and 
well did they improve the opportunity. 

In one corner of the room, where it had fallen and escaped 
the covetous eyes of the desperadoes, was a star-shaped locket 
of blue enamel and gold, and upon seeing this, Dan quickly 
picked it up, and placed it next his heart: 

Mrs. Travis had not been able to identify the men, as they 
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had all been masked and, when they spoke, disguised their 
voices so that she could not recognize them. 

She wa’ certain that Colorado Charley was of the party, on 
account of his size and one other circumstance which she well 
remembered. 

One of the men had called the big man Charley, and the 
latter had struck the fellow a back-handed blow across the 
mouth, which knocked him down and caused the blood to 
flow freely, at the same time giving the man a muttered warn- 
ing to be more careful, accompanying the same with an oath. 

“That is enough,” said Dan. “Come, Jack, my lad, we must 
be off to restore your sister to her parents.” 

As Mary sat thus disconsolate, the door opened and Phil 
Dorn appeared, carrying a light, for it was now quite dark. 

Mary had been all day in the lonely room, and had seen no 
one but an old Negro woman, who had brought her food. 

“Ah, my daisy,” said Phil, setting down the lamp and fas- 
tening the door behind him, “still in the dumps, eh? That’s not 
right, you should cheer up now that I have come to see you.” 

“Phil: Dorn, why have you taken me away from my 
friends?” 

“I have not done so.” 

“Have you come to carry me home again?” 

“Home? Oh, yes, I’ve come to take you home—that is, to 
my home.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I have come to bear you away as my own bonny si 
my blue-eyed Mary of the Rocky Mountains.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Because I won’t be your bride.” 

“You won't?” 

SeNTOEt” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t love you, in the first place, and you know it, and 
will never consent to be your bride.” 

“I can force you to be,” he said, incautiously. 

“Take care, Phil Dorn,” she cried, springing to her feet and 
facing him with flashing eyes. “I am not so defenseless as you 
think,” and she drew a case knife which she had secreted after 
her last meal had been brought up. “I see you now in your 
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_ true colors. It is you that has brought me here and no one 
else. Take care, Phil Dorn, or I may be tempted to kill you.” 

__ “You mistake me, charming Mary. I would save you from 
the villains that have—” 

“Don’t you dare to call me Mary again, you contemptible 
wretch! I hate the very sight of you. Oh! how I wish Daniel 
Fleming were only here.” 

“Daniel Fleming, indeed!” sneered the man; “a bank 

_ robber, a defaulter, a low thief, who has been obliged to flee 
from justice, and has no doubt long since.forgotten you, even 
if he ever intended—” 

This time there was no warning cry, but, like a tigress, the 
young girl, enraged beyond endurance at hearing her lover 
traduced, flew at the threat of the villain, and with one blow 
of her right arm, which the mountain air and healthful exer- 
cise had made as strong and vigorous as that of her brother, 
even, felled the scoundrel to the floor. 

“Don’t you dare say another word against him, Phil Dorn, 
or I'll kill you!” she said, in low but determined tones. “I feel 
strong enough to strangle you, and I'll do it, too, if you anger 
me again. Get up!” 

The discomfited knave arose to his feet with a face crimson 
with rage. 

“You little she-devil!” he hissed, “I’ll have my revenge for 
this, never fear! You shall marry me now in spite of every- 
thing! I'll break your proud spirit, see if I don’t!” 

“Don’t come near me!” she answered. “I detest your very 
presence; your very sight is sickening to me. Begone!” and 
with an imperious wave of the hand, that Zenobia herself 
might have envied, she pointed to the door, and the wretch 
withdrew, cowed and abashed. 

She heard the sound of the key turning in the lock, and 
then all her strength left her, and she grew faint, sinking into 
her chair in a fit of hysterical weeping. 

“Oh, the heartless villain!’ she cried, ‘to think that I should 
have ever for a moment have allowed him to usurp the place 
of my own darling. Oh, Daniel—Daniel! why is your good 
name clouded? Why do you not come to me?” 

A sudden whisper, as if through the keyhole, aroused her 
from her melancholy. “I am here!” said the whisper; “rely 
always on Dan!” 
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XIV. THE ESCAPE—FACE TO FACE. 


Mary Travis sprang to her feet in an instant, and rushed to 
the door. 

“Who is there?” she cried. 

“Denver Dan,” was the answer. 

‘“Denver Dan, who is he? I have heard that name before; 
who is he?” 

“Denver Dan, and no one else. Cheer up, my dear young 
lady,” continued the voice, “and I will find a way to release 

ou.” 
‘ “But tell me, I know that voice too well, are you not—” 

“Denver Dan,” was the answer, “always Denver Dan. ’Sh! 
make no noise.” 

Then the poor girl heard a receding step and presently 
heard someone coming up stairs, singing an old Negro 
melody. 

“It is the woman bringing me my evening meal,” she mur- 
mured, moving away from the door, and in a moment she 
heard someone fumbling with the key, and pretty soon the 
door was thrown open and the aged Negress appeared, carry- 
ing a tray upon which was a tempting array of eatables. 

The old woman put the tray down on the table, and then 
turned and locked the door. 

“Didn’ I heah ye a-talkin’ to some ’un, missy?” she asked. 

“T think not.” 

“Not a-talkin’ to a man outside de do’, jes’ dis bressed 
minnit?” 

“I don’t see how you could.” 

“You'se shuah ob dat? I’se got drefful sharp ears, missy, an’ 
I kin most heah a body fink.” 

“Oh, I guess you were dreaming.” 

“No, I wasn’t; I heerd ye a conversin’ wif a fellah wot 
called hisse’f Debil Dan or somefin’ like a dat. Ya-ya, I see 
’um blush, missy, an’ now I knows you did.” 

“Sh! you wouldn’t betray me?” said Mary, in alarm, seiz- 
ing the old woman’s hand. 
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“Not if I know myself,” said a voice, the same that had 
called through the keyhole, and Mary sprang back in affright, 
while the old woman laughed and hid her face in her capa- 
cious apron. 

“Who spoke?” said Mary, looking around. 

“I did,” answered the same voice as before, but this time it 
seemed to come from the old Negro woman’s apron. 

Mary looked astonished, and for a moment could not 
speak. 

“Who are you?” she said, at length. 

“Denver Dan!” was the answer, and the old woman straight- 
ened up, threw aside her apron and showed a face as white as 
that of Mary herself. 

’ Mary looked at her own hand, saw that it was black, from 
contact with the old woman’s. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

“It means that you are my own darling, and that I have 
come to take you away,” said the transformed Negro woman. 

In an instant the heavy frock, gay turban, apron and every- 
thing worn by the Negress, was thrown off, and a tall, hand- 
some young man, dressed in dark, neatly fitting clothes, stood 
in her place. 

“Dan, my own, my dearest,” cried Mary, rushing to his 
arms, where she was folded in a fond embrace. “You have 
come to rescue me?” 

“I have indeed!” 

“And they call you Denver Dan?” 

“Yes; but don’t say a word about it. No one knows who I 
am, and the time is not ripe for a disclosure yet.” 

“What have you done with your beautiful mustache?” 

“Oh, I had to shave that off, because old Negro women 
don’t wear yellow mustaches. I’ve got another one in my 
pocket, though!” 

“Got another one in your pocket?” 

“Certainly;” and the young. man turned around quickly, 
hiding his face from view. When he faced about again, he 
wore a beautiful, tawny mustache, and had a half mask of 
black silk over his face. 

“Behold Denver Dan!” he said. “And now for escape.” 

Drawing a slouched hat from some part of the old woman’s 
dress, he put it upon his head, and drawing a revolver from 
his pocket, said, in a voice full of determination: 
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“Now to get out of here, and woe to any man who dares 
cross the path of Denver Dan!” 

“You will not resume your disguise?” 

“No; Denver Dan is feared more than an old Negress can 
be, or than plain Daniel Fleming.” 

“But if you meet Phil Dorn?” 

“I want to meet him! I would like nothing better. Come, let 
us be away. Follow close behind me, and fear nothing.” 

“With you at my side, dear Dan, I shall know no fear.” 

Dan threw open the door and went boldly down stairs, 
meeting with no resistance, and seeing no one until he had 
reached the last landing. 

Then someone rushed in hastily and started to come up 
stairs. 

He threw the light of a dark lantern he carried full in the 
face of the fugitives, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. — 

“Denver Dan, as I live!” he gasped. 

“Ay! and more than Denver Dan!” said that worthy, remov- 
ing his mask. 

“Daniel Fleming!” uttered Phil Dorn, for he, indeed, it 
was, drawing his revolver. 

Dan’s weapon was already in his hand, and he dashed upon 
Phil so suddenly that the rascal had no time to use his 
revolver. 

“At last, Phil Dorn, we meet face to face!” said Dan, clutch- 
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ing his enemy by the throat. “’Tis you who have aspersed my - 


good name, robbed your benefactors and thrown the blame 
upon me, caused me to beggar myself to make good the losses 
you have caused, traduced me on every hand, brought dis- 
grace on my fair name, and made me an outcast. I have 
searched long and well for you, and at last we meet face to 
face!” 

“Mercy—mercy!” gasped Phil Dorn, almost choking, Dan’s 
grasp being anything but a tender one. “Release me, and I will 
recant everything, restore everything, and make you inde- 
pendent for life, only spare me, only let me live!” 

“Wretch! 1 do not seek your base life! I seek only justice!” 
said Dan, striking the cowardly ruffian’s weapon from his 
grasp, and pushing him down the steps, and through the hall- 
way to the door. 

“Help—help—help!” screamed Phil, who had a deadly hor- 
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ar of a court of justice, where he knew Dan meant to drag 
im. : 

“Utter another word, and you’re a dead man!” said Dan, 
opening the door and pushing Phil out, quickly followed by 
Mary Travis. 

The alarm had been given, and footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and gruff voices shouting. 

The place bore a bad reputation, being one of the most 
notorious gambling houses in the whole city, and Dan well 
knew that he would be shot upon sight, once the ruffians who 
kept the place caught up with him. 


XV. THE CLOUD LIFTED—CONCLUSION. 


Dan had succeeded by finesse in spiriting away the Negress 
who attended to Mary’s wants, and had disguised himself so 
well as to escape detection; but now in his own guise, it would 
go hard with him if captured. 

He bounced through the door, and seizing Phil more firmly 
by the collar, knocked him off his feet and dragged him thus 
through the street as fast as he could run, keeping hold of 
' Mary with one hand, and never giving the ruffian a chance to 
regain his footing until he reached the office of the chief of 
police, for Denver was graced with such a dignitary at that 
time, although he was not much more than an ornament. 

“This fellow deserves lynching, if ever a man did in his 
life,” said Dan, “but I’ve got a better use for him than that.” 

“What is it?” 

“He robbed a bank in the east, where both he and I were 
employed, and not satisfied with that, made it seem as if I had 
done it, and then tried his best to ruin me. I made up the loss, 
though it took my last cent, and more besides, but a blot was 
upon my name, and I was obliged to leave the state. 

“This viper has steadily continued his defamation of my 
character,” continued Dan, “and has caused the vilest reports 
concerning me to be circulated. Not content with robbing me 
of my good name, he has tried to steal the love of a noble girl 
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from me and thus complete my misery; but I have foiled him, 
and justice shall at last be meted out to us both.” 

“He deserves to be yanked up to the nearest tree, and if the 
boys get hold of him they'll do it.” 


“That will not do. I mean to take him back and vindicate - 


my honor. I have swift horses, and shall relay every fifty 
miles; and when J reach the railroad, can travel faster.” 
“Well, good luck go with you.” 


“Oh, Mary!=—have you heard the news?” 

It was Jack Travis who put this question to his sister one 
pleasant night about a month after the incident just narrated, 
as Mary was sitting by the fire, Jack having just entered. 

“No. What is it?” 

“Denver Dan has been thoroughly vindicated and his good 
name restored.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” 

“Phil Dorn has been sent to prison for ten years, and Dan 
has got his money back. What we won from Charley’s place 
in Denver has been divided among all the poor families in the 
neighborhood.” 

“That's good. When is Dan coming back to Colorado?” 

“When is he coming back?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is not coming back at all.” 

“Not coming at all?” 

“No, indeed!” ” 

“Is he going to stay in the east?” 

eNow 

“Then he must be going to return?” 

“No.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“T do,” said Jack, laughing. 

“Explain yourself.” 

“He is not coming back, because—” 

“Because what?” 

“He is already back here.” 

“Ts he?” 

“Yes, indeed he is,” said the well-remembered voice of 
Denver Dan, and at the next moment he sprang into the room 
and clasped Mary in a fond embrace, while Jack whistled a 
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tune and pretended to look the other way, which he did not 
do at all, the young rogue. 


Ned Trayis built a new house nearer the center of popula- 
tion and started a store, stocked with goods brought by Dan, 
and it was rumored, not long afterward, that he had taken 
Dan into partnership, and that Dan, in turn, was thinking of 
taking a partner himself, the same being none other than 
pretty Mary Travis, the belle of the Rocky Mountains. 

With the extinction of Colorado Charley’s gang, Dan’s mis- 
sion was not ended, by any means, as there were still many 
lawless bands to be gotten rid of, and many were the fierce 
struggles that took place between the better element, rep- 
resented by our hero, and the lower stratum, of which such 
men as Colorado Charley and his pals were fair samples. 

With these scenes we have not space nor time to mingle in 
these pages, and so, for the present, at least, let us say good- 
bye to our firm friend, DENVER DAN. 


THE END 
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